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The Month of April 


This year April falls in the glad Eastertide. To 
enhance its joy it brings us the transferred feast of 
the Annunciation, on April 4, a pleasant reminder of 
the angel’s visit to Mary when the Word was made 
Flesh and began to dwell among us. On the following 
day we celebrate the transferred feast of St. Benedict, 
founder of the Order that bears his name. The saint 
is represented in the United States by many sons and 


daughters. The Solemnity of St. Joseph occurs on. 


the 18th. To the loving care of St. Joseph Almighty 
God entrusted Mary the Virgin Mother and Jesus 
His Infant Son. Great was the dignity of St. Joseph 
and great is his intercessory power in Heaven. On 
April 21 we have the feast of the Benedictine Saint 
Anselm, Bishop and Doctor of the Church. St. Mark 
the Evangelist comes on the 25th. On this day the 
Church institutes processions and special prayers to 
beg the blessings of Heaven upon the crops of the 
fields. 


The International Eucharistic League an Apos- 
tolic Work 


The “Eucharistic League of Nations” or “Interna- 
tional Eucharistic League under the Guidance of the 
Holy Ghost for the Union of Christendom,” which is 
world-embracing, as was fully explained in the March 
number of THE GRAIL, is destined to become a world 
power. It is truly a wonderful work, the work of God, 
for, through the Holy Eucharist, it aims to unite all 
Catholics in the love of Christ. Think of the millions 
of Catholics throughout the world who are refreshed 
by the same Sacraments, fed at the same Eucharistic 
Table, and yet—(can it be possible that they all receive 
the same Divine Food)—nation hates nation with a 
hatred that is truly diabolical. This hatred of brother 
for brother can, and must be, abolished by means of 
the Eucharist and fervent prayer. The Divine Heart 
of Christ bears ill will towards none. All are com- 
prehended in His holy love. The Eucharist is the 
source and fount of love which is communicated to all 
who earnestly desire it. Go frequently to the Eucharist, 


purify your souls in the furnace of divine love that 
emanates from the Sacred Heart, ask the Master to 
enlarge your own hearts and fill them with a love that 
excludes no one, no matter what his race or color. 

But the “Eucharistic League of Nations” is apostolic 
in its character. It would have you love not only 
your fellow Catholics, but pray for the reunion of all 
Christians that have separated from the true fold. 
This apostolic character is shown further by the earn- 
estness with which the League would have you pray 
and work for the conversion of all men that know not 
God, whether they be among the civilized nations or 
in pagan lands. The Eucharist and prayer are the 
two weapons that every crusader of this League should 
employ in his fight to conquer the enemy and win the 
battle. No Catholic should stand back. Everyone 
should press forward, eager to enlist in this holy war- 
fare. We urge each and everyone of our readers to 
espouse this holy cause and help conquer the world 
for Christ who died for all men. 


The April Grail 


The month of April closes the second year of the 
existence of THE GRAIL. For two years now we have 
had our shoulders at the wheel and our backs bent 
beneath the heavy burden that we have been pushing 
steadily uphill and we are not yet at the top. Our 
circulation has grown and grown until 100,000 copies 
are required to supply the demand. This is encourag- 
ing, yet, as has been explained on several other oc- 
casions, we have realized scarcely enough financially 
to keep above board. For this reason we have opened 
a building fund and invited our readers and other 
friends to come to our aid. We are happy to announce 
that contributions towards this fund are beginning to 
come in slowly. On the foregoing page the individual 
gifts are gratefully acknowledged. May we not ask 
the many thousands who have thus far so kindly re- 
membered us only in their prayers to come to our 
aid financially too that our paper may be an instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence to accomplish much 
good? 
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Americans are Readers 


Americans are voracious readers. But what do they 
read? They almost literally devour the daily and 
weekly papers, magazines, books, anything and every- 
thing that comes from the press, color and quality 
not taken into consideration. Incalculable harm is 
done by this promiscuous reading. False notions of 
justice and right, of respect for lawful authority and 
of reverence due to parents are inculcated, socialistic 
principles are nurtured, the Catholic Church is belit- 
tled, her doctrines are made light of, and Catholic 
practices are held up to ridicule. Is it any wonder 
that Catholics who continually read such stuff grow 
lukewarm in their religion and gradually fall away? 
It is to stem the tide of infidelity and atheism, social- 
ism and bolshevism, and all the other pernicious 
“isms” of ovr time that we must build up a vigorous 
press. 

Why are there so many Catholics that read only 
secular papers, periodicals, and books? Why are they 
s0 unconcerned about their spiritual welfare? Do they 
think it sufficient to go to Mass on Sundays — 
when the weather is nice—and hear the sermon, or 
perhaps even attend an early Mass in which there is 
no sermon? Such people do not really fulfil their 
obligations towards God, their families, and them- 
selves. Whence comes this great indifference in mat- 
ters of the greatest importance to their souls? Does 
it ever occur to them that they are here on earth to 
work out their salvation? Complaining of this sad 
conditition, one of our correspondents of the laity re- 
marked in a recent letter, “I often meet Catholics who 
admit calmly that they do not take either Catholic 
paper or magazine. Something is wrong somewhere.” 
Yes, surely something is wrong when these same people 
are plentifully supplied with the popular papers and 
magazines of the day. Little wonder that so many are 
lost to the Church and that others disedify us with 
their bad example and scandalous lives. 

To instruct the ignorant is one of the spiritual works 
of mercy. It is the duty of the Catholic press to en- 
lighten its readers in matters that pertain to faith 
and morals, to give them spiritual food for their hun- 
gry and famishing souls. That the reading of Cath- 
olic literature is beneficial we have many proofs. Let 
one suffice. A Pennsylvania priest who has been send- 
ing Our Sunday Visitor to everyone of his parishioners 
for the past year writes, “I am seeing blessed results. 
If the farmers and mountaineers won’t or can’t come 
to the Gospel, then the Gospel can be mailed to them.” 

The Catholic press has a great mission to fill and 
in order to accomplish this mission it must have the 
loyal and hearty support of Catholics. The Catholic 
paper is a wholesome antidote against the many evils 
of our age. The instruction that is given in school and 
in church must be supplemented by reading at home. 
Many things that were heard in instructions were 
either not well understood or, as is only too frequently 
the case, were soon entirely forgotten. The Catholic 
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paper will refresh the memory, dispel doubts, and re- 
call what was forgotten. Give an account of the faith 
that is in you, stir it up and warm it over by the heat 
that radiates from the Catholic press. Keep your 
faith aglow, a burning ember. Let it not die within 
your bosom as does the smouldering coal beneath the 
ashes. Therefore read, but read intelligently. Let 
Catholic literature constitute a great part of your 
reading matter. 


The Solution of a Vexing Problem 


For centuries past biblical scholars have sought in 
vain to untangle the confusion of dates that occurs in 
the Old Testament with respect to the exact time of 
the Kings. It may interest not a few of our readers 
to learn that a solution has been found by the Very 
Rev. Albert Kleber, O. S. B., rector of St, Meinrad 
Theological Seminary, who, to solve the enigma, worked 
long and patiently with much painstaking, as many 
another before him. 

In his essay on “The Chronology of 3 and 4 Kings 
and 2 Paralipomenon”—with a chronological table from 
932 B. C. to 560 B. C.—which is now appearing in 
Biblica, a biblical quarterly published in Rome, the 
author claims that, with the aid of the chronological 
factors furnished by the third and fourth books of 
Kings and the second book of Paralipomenon, he has 
found the solution, so long sought, of how to construct 
a continuous chronology for the period of the Kings. 
His results, he says, have been achieved solely upon 
the basis of textual reliability and integrity. 

That Father Albert is not alone in the opinion, that 
a satisfactory solution has been found, is proved by 
the favorable comment that has been pronounced by 
biblical scholars of merit both at home and abroad. 
After it had been “carefully examined and favorably 
received by a number of the foremost scholars of Holy 
Scripture in the United States’—one of whom, an 
eminent Doctor of the Sacred Scriptures, expressed 
himself as satisfied that the true solution of the vexing 
problem had at last been found—this treatise was sent 
to the Rev. Leopold Fonck, S. J., formerly President 
of the Pontifical Biblical Institute at Rome, where it 
was duly examined by members of the faculty of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute. Under date of June 14, 
1920, Fr. Fonck wrote: “It affords me genuine pleasure 
that the reviewers have given your treatise the fullest 
recognition. It is their unanimous opinion that you 
have solved in a new, original, and convincing manner 
the difficulties involved in this question, and that you 
have thereby done a great service to the study of 
Exegesis. I heartily congratulate your Reverence on 
the success of this important and most deserving work. 
Our Rev. Rector gladly accepts it for publication.” 


If anyone finds by experience that by daily Commun- 
ion the fervor of his love is increased and his rever- 
ence not diminished, such a person ought to commun 
icate every day.—St. Thomas. 
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Is He Really There? 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


gs ands Goody! Goody! Father Gilbert’s 
coming!” exclaimed little Helen Maher as 
she caught sight of the priest approaching. 

“Oh, now we'll get another story,” gleefully 
shouted Elsie Bacon, her little classmate, and 
off they were to fall in line with the ranks that 
were filing into the schoolroom. 

“Praised be Jesus Christ! Good morning, 
Father!” was the familiar salutation of the 
chorus of metallic voices that greeted the be- 
loved pastor as he entered the door. 

After returning the salutation, Father Gil- 
bert began with, “I see! I see! You expect an- 
other story. Well, you must first show that you 
deserve one. If you have learned your lessons, 
you shall-have a story. 

“Genevieve Smith, who dwells in the taber- 
nacle on the altar?” 

“Christ the Son of God.” 

“Very well! How did He get there?” 

“The priest put Him there. In the Mass he 
spoke over the bread—the hosts—the words, 
‘This is my body.’ After Communion he placed 
Him into the tabernacle.” 

“Good! Can you tell me, Clarissa Kane, 
where the priest got the right to do that?” 

“Well, Christ Himself took bread and wine 
and said over the one, “This is my body’ and 
over the other, “This is my blood.’ Then He 
added, ‘Do this in commemoration of me.’ When 
He said that He meant, do the same thing that 
I have just now done.” 

“But the priest was not there when Christ 
said that, was he?” 

“No, but Christ wished that all who take the 
Apostles’ places should do it.” 

“Yes, and they still do it. Christ, then, lives 
in the Church in the tabernacle, the real, true 
Christ. He is there as truly as we are here. 
Therefore those false teachers whom we call 
heretics are wrong when they deny Christ’s 
presence in our churches. Did you ever hear 
that on the tabernacle of a church in far-off 
Ottobeuren, a town in Bavaria across the sea, 
there is a picture representing Christ, Luther, 
Zwingli, and Calvin? Christ says, ‘This is my 


body.’ Luther’s words are, ‘This will be my 
body,’ that is, when it is received as Commun- 
ion. Zwingli is quoted as saying, “This means 
my body,’ while Calvin’s version is, ‘This is my 
body virtually,’ or in other words, this has 
some powers of my body. In the background of 
this picture we read, ‘Who of these four is 
right? 

“Now who of you can answer this question? 
All hands up? Well, I knew that even the 
smallest child here could put these heretics to 
shame. If Luther’s opinion were true, Christ 
would not now be present in the tabernacle, 
for we do not receive Him in there. If Zwing- 
li spoke the truth, we should have to regard 
the Holy Eucharist as a mere remembrance 
such as you would have of me if I gave you a 
holy picture, or a photo of myself, nothing 
more. Some of Zwingli’s followers have said 
that in the Syro-Chaldaic language, which our 
Savior spoke, there was no word that would ex- 
press ‘means,’ or ‘denote,’ or ‘signify.’ There- 
fore Christ had to say, “This is my body.’ But 
the learned Cardinal Wiseman found forty-one 
words which Christ could have used for ‘means’ 
if He had wanted to say, ‘this means my body.’ 
If Calvin’s notion were correct, then we might 
have in the Holy Eucharist a sacrament which 
could confer some graces, but the good Jesus 
Himself would not be present. Hence you will 
always believe Christ rather than Luther, or 
Zwingli, or Calvin, or any other false teacher.” 

“Henry Keeler, what must we do when we 
enter the Church?” 

“First we take holy water to bless ourselves 
and then before we go into one of the seats we 
bend the right knee to the floor in front of the 
altar.” 

“Yes, that is our way of saluting Christ. 
When we meet our friends, we say, ‘Hello!’ 
or ‘Good morning!’ or something similar, or 
we shake hands, and some even kiss each other. 
All depends on the relation between the persons 
who meet. Many Catholics have the beautiful 
custom, which I am sorry to say is dying 
out more and more, of greeting the priest with 
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the words, ‘Praised be Jesus Christ!’ The 
genuflection is a sign of adoration which is 
shown to God alone. Whilst we bend the knee, 
we say in our heart at least, ‘O Sacrament most 
holy! O Sacrament divine! All praise and all 
thanksgiving be every moment thine!’ or any 
other suitable prayer. 

“Willie Tauler, is there only one way of 
genuflecting?” 

“No, Father. When we enter the Church we 
usually genuflect on one knee, but sometimes 
we make a double genuflection.” 

“How is that done?” 

“By bending both knees and bowing the head 
slightly.” 

“When should we make the double genuflec- 
tion?” 

“When the Blessed Sacrament is exposed.” 

“True, but there are also other times when 
we should genuflect with both knees, for in- 
stance, when we pass an altar where the priest 
is at the consecration or at the elevation or at 
benediction when the blessing is being given 
with the Blessed Sacrament. In such cases we 
should remain kneeling until the priest has re- 
placed the chalice or monstrance on the altar. 
Again, we should make a double genuflection 
if we happen to pass a priest who is distribut- 
ing Holy Communion or one who is carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament. If there are only two 
or three communicants, we may remain kneel- 
ing until the tabernacle is closed. 


“Harold Kenel, what mark of respect should 
we show our Lord when we pass a church or 
chapel in which the Blessed Sacrament is 
kept?” 

“Tip our hat.” 

“Should a lady tip her hat too?” 

“No, but she may bow her head.” 

“That’s correct. Of course you know that 
for this little act of politeness to our Lord in 
the Sacrament of His love the Church grants 
you an indulgence of one hundred days. By 


the way, there comes to my mind at this mo- 
ment an edifying incident that occurred not 
very long ago. Have you all heard of the poor 
man that met with a serious automobile acci- 
dent at Altoona, Pa., last summer? His name 
was Michael Kelly. On the way to the hospital, 
to which he was being rushed, the dying man 
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happened to notice a Catholic Church that they 
were passing. According to his custom, out 
of love for Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, al- 
though he was suffering intensely, he did not 
forget to raise his hat to greet that Jesus whom 
he was so soon to see face to face. Let us imi- 
tate this beautiful example and never forget 
to show our love for the Blessed Sacrament. 


“Now, before I leave, I must keep my word 
and tell you a story, if you are ready to hear 
one.” 

A slight shuffling of feet, as the children set- 
tled into more advantageous positions, and the 
expectant look on their faces, indicated that 
they were ready. . 

“T am sure that you have all seen the picture 
of a little child sitting or kneeling on the altar 
tapping on the tabernacle door. Well, I am 
going to tell you something about that little 
boy. He lived in a great big castle with his 
father and mother and lots of servants. You 
know that there used to be many castles in 
Europe. Some of these, which may still be 
seen along the Rhine, were very beautiful. 
They stood high up on the rocks or on the 
mountain sides where it was difficult to climb. 
Noblemen with their families and servants 
lived in these castles which were built in such 
dangerous places that these people might have 
better protection from their enemies. Now 
you wonder where they went to church, Well, 
in these castles they had everything that they 
needed, even their church or chapel and a 
priest to say Mass for them. 

“Little René, whom you saw in the picture, 
lived, as I said, in a great castle. Once, after 
his mother had told him all about the good Je- 
sus who dwells in the tabernacle, he remained 
for a long time in deep thought and then he 
asked, ‘Mother, is Jesus really there behind 
that golden door? Don’t He ever go away? 
Don’t He ever get tired and lonesome there? 
Don’t He ever get hungry or sleepy? How did 
He get in there? Mother! Mother! Tell me 
how He ever got in there.’ 

“The mother smiled with pleasure when she 
saw how deeply her words had sunk into the 
heart of her little son and, lifting him up in 
her arms, as she sat before the altar of their 
chapel in the castle, she explained to him the 
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mysteries of the Holy Sacrifice and the wonders 
of the real presence. 

“The child listened eagerly while she told 
him of those whom God had chosen to be His 
priests, and of the power given to them alone 
of bringing the great God down from Heaven 
to live with us on earth. She told them what 
a priest could do; how'he could wash away 
every sin and raise the dead soul to life; bring 
back peace and happiness to the broken-heart- 
ed; change the bread and wine at Mass into 
the living body and blood of Christ and bear 
Him in his hands to be the food of others. 

“‘The holy priest does all that, René, and 
it is he who puts dear Jesus into the tabernacle 
that you may go to Him and ask Him all you 
want. He is always glad to see you come to 
visit Him; He will never grow tired of your 
company, René. He might some day also make 
my little René one of His priests and let you 
hold Him in your consecrated hands. Wouldn’t 
that be grand?’ 


“Passing the chapel that evening after dusk,. 


the mother noticed the door half open and, 
looking in through the darkness, she saw her 
baby boy standing on the altar steps. The light 
of the sanctuary lamp fell upon his curly head 
while, with a look of mingled awe and eager 
expectation on his face, he stretched out his 
chubby hands towards the tabernacle and 
whispered, ‘Jesus, are you really there? Moth- 
er says you are. But, Jesus, is it really true?’ 

“With a throbbing heart the mother stood 
fixed to the spot, as she watched her little René 
bring a chair and climb upon the altar. 

“‘He must be asleep,’ murmured the little 
fellow. ‘I’ll wake Him up.’ 


“Tap, tap, tap, upon the tabernacle door. The 
child paused as he leaned forward to listen for 
an answer. 

“Tap, tap—‘O Jesus,’ he cried with a sob of 
disappointment in his voice, ‘I’m so sorry you 
are asleep, for I wanted to ask you to make me 
a holy priest. I want so much to be a priest 
that I might hold You in my arms and kiss 
Your little face as often as I like. Good night, 
now, dear Jesus! When You are awake to- 
morrow I’ll come back to You again, for I do 
want, oh, so much to be one day a holy priest. 
Now good night, dear Jesus!’ 
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“He put back the chair where he had found 
it and left the chapel. At the door he was 
caught up in the strong arms of his good moth- 
er who showered loving kisses upon his fore- 
head and she assured him that the dear Jesus 
would hear his prayer and some day make him 
a holy priest. 

“His desire to serve God never left him. 
When he had grown older, he entered a reli- 
gious order because he wanted to become poor 
for the sake of his dear Jesus. Later on he 
was ordained a priest and his superiors sent 
him as a missionary to South Africa where, 
after he had converted many negroes and made 
them like himself great lovers of Jesus in the 
tabernacle, he died a holy death and went to 
Heaven to see his dear Jesus face to face. 

“Yes, children, René became a holy priest.” 


The time that you pass with devotion at the foot of 
the altar before Jesus Christ, is the time wherein you 
will obtain most graces. Time thus spent will be your 
greatest consolation at the hour of death and during 
eternity. There is no place where Jesus hears our 
prayers more promptly.—Bl. Henry Suso. 


Emmanuel” 
F. P. OSBORNE 


In darkness swathed, the infant night 
Gives forth no sound, no cry, 

While angel choirs their voices hush 
To hear their Queen’s reply. 


“As thou hast said, be’t done to me, 
God’s handmaid,” Mary said.— 

His Father’s bosom Jesus left 

To dwell on earth instead. 


The scene is changed.—In silent nave 

The faithful, kneeling, pray. 

Those sacring words the priest now speaks 
Which God deigns to obey. 


“This is My Body!” Bend your knees, 
Adore Emmanuel! 

Our Savior ’gain to earth has come, 
Our God with us doth dwell. 


The Sea 


CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


Beyond the sight it stretches far,— 
This bright blue waste of tossing sea, 
God’s finite symbol of infinity! 


* For the feast of the Annunciation. 
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Miss Mary MacSwiney’s Appeal for America’s 
Recognition of the Irish Republic 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


ISS Mary MacSwiney, sister of the late 
Lord Mayor of Cork, addressed the teach- 
ers of Chicago at the Olympic Theater on Feb- 
ruary seventh. She received a most cordial 
welcome and enthusiastic response to her elo- 
quent appeal for recognition of the Irish Re- 
public by the United States of America. It 
was my privilege to be present at the meeting. 
I was deeply impressed by her forceful argu- 
ment, her sincerity, patriotism, culture, and 
irresistible personality. She is truly a woman 
of whom the Irish race may well be proud. 
Miss MacSwiney is a member of the govern- 
ing body of the National University of Ireland. 
She holds a degree from that university and 
from the University of Cambridge, England, 
and has been a teacher since eighteen-ninety. 
Miss MacSwiney said, “While in America 
I am anxious to appeal to the members of my 
chosen profession, to the people of America 
who have been indifferent to the cause of Ire- 
land, and to those who are prejudiced on ac- 
count of British propaganda. Americans are 
honest, just, fair-minded. The great heart of 
the American people has been stirred to its 
depths by the story of my brother’s death. A 
man of culture and deep religious feeling does 
not embrace such a death as his unless for a 
great cause. America asks ‘What is the cause 
which makes such an action possible?’ 
“American women,granted the franchise,are 
now awakened. They want to know the truth. 
Americans have been told that the Irish are 
a quarrelsome, stupid people divided against 
themselves, that, like Kilkenny cats, if left to 
themselves would destroy each other. Preju- 
dice, not fair-play, has kept Americans from 
coming to listen to those who have crossed the 
seas to tell about Ireland’s cause. England has 
built up a paper wall telling the world what 
she wants the world to believe about England 
and what she wants the world to believe about 
Ireland. Ireland has pin-pricked the paper 





wall and is calling attention to actual condi- 
tions in that deeply-wronged country. 

“Teachers must be living embodiments of 
the high ideals which they teach their children, 
who are quick to discern hypocrisy. Teachers 
must be lovers of justice and liberty; teachers 
must have a consciousness of the responsibili- 
ties entailed in their profession. Every na- 
tion must live up to its ideals. The teachers 
of the United States of America must believe 
in and live up to the principles of the Consti- 
tution; they must teach honor to the Fathers, 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, Ham- 
ilton and the rest; they must be imbued with 
the ideals of all the great American patriots. 

“I appeal to you, the intellectual people of 
America, to remember that Ireland’s fight to- 
day is the same as America’s fight in 1776. 
America has not lost her traditions, her com- 
mon sense, her patriotism. If she had, London 
would soon be the capital of America. Eng- 
land’s educational propaganda in Ireland is 
based on the psychological relation of England 
and Ireland. 

“At the end of the middle ages it became 
evident that the English who settled in Ireland 
became more Irish than English. Consequent- 
ly, England made stringent laws forbidding 
intermarriage of English and Irish, dressing 
in Irish fashion, and the adoption of any of 
the customs of the Irish people. Still she failed 
to make the Irish English. 

“England then forbade the Irish to be edu- 
cated. It became a crime for an Irish-Catholic 
to go to school. It was England’s hope that 
the Irish people would grow up in ignorance 
but the Irish people, burning with zeal for edu- 
cation, sat under the hedgerows on the road- 
side and studied Honor and Cicero, as their 
forefathers had done. Irishmen went to the 


great universities of Europe where they ab- 
sorbed learning as the flowers absorb the air. 
England is the greatest psychologist the world 
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has ever known, but her schemes failed in Ire- 
land. Ireland, the lodestone and nugget drew 
the English in Ireland into itself. 


“In 1831 England formulated an Education 
Bill allowing religion to be taught. With 
smiles and apologies she offered it to the Cath- 
olic Bishops. They, with one glorious excep~ 
tion, believed in it, thinking it genuine and sin- 
cere. The great Archbishop who was alert to 
the treachery embodied in the Bill is known 
in Ireland as the ‘lion of the tribe of Judah.’ 


“Eighty per cent. of the Irish at that time 
spoke Irish. The Bill provided that education 
was to be conducted in English, that no Irish 
history was to be taught. This Bill was a dead- 
ly weapon wielded against the Irish children 
who were flogged until they learned to speak 
English. They were taught to look to England 
for everything that led to material comfort 
and a good living, to think of Ireland only as 
a poverty-stricken island. 


“Think what it would mean in twenty years 
if the teachers of the United States of Ameri- 
ca taught their children that Washington was 
a fool, that the colonies made a mistake in re- 
belling against England, etc.! That was the 
sort of education given to Irish children in the 
nineteenth century. National schools in Ire- 
land unnationalized the Irish children. When 
Scott’s poem beginning, 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never himself hath said: 
‘This is my own, my native land! 


If such there breathe, go mark him well,” etc., 


was published in a school reader, a Protestant 
Bishop became very angry and asked indig- 
nantly, ‘Don’t you know that we want the Irish 
children to forget that they have a land of 
their own?’ 

“He substituted doggerel ending with ‘to 
make me a loyal English child.’ Ireland should 
be the center of the universe to Irish children 
as America is the center of the universe to 
American children. Ireland was mentioned 
twice in the National school books which stated 
that Ireland was an island lying west of Great 
Britain and that Queen Victoria once visited 
that beautiful place. 
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“No other nation in the world could have 
lived through the oppression which the Irish 
endured and survive unscathed. The Gaelic 
League planned thirty years ago to bring back 
to the people of Ireland their native language. 
Today throughout the length and breadth of 
Ireland the person who is not doing his best 
to speak and to spread the Gaelic language dare 
not lift his head. In 1916 a mere handful in 
Ireland opened war on a mighty empire. They 
were told that they were stabbing England. in 
the back. When, I ask, did you ever hear of 
a nation consulting its enemy as to when it 
wished to go into battle? 

“In 1916 I went to England to inquire why 
two thousand Irishmen were incarcerated in 
English prisons. After being referred back 
and forth from the Home Office to the War 
Office I finally obtained an interview with Gen- 
eral Childs. ‘It was quite unreasonable of your 
people to start a rebellion at this time,’ said 
he. 

“Did England consult her enemy as to the 
proper time to enter the present European 
war? I asked. 

“He hesitated and then replied, ‘Well no, but 
that’s quite different, you know.’ 

“There is British propaganda in Ireland and 
about Ireland. We ask the United States of 
America to recognize our republic. Ninety- 
one per cent. of the Irish people are determined 
to have a republic. If ninety-one per cent. of 
a nation does not mean _ self-determination, 
what does? The American colonies were for 
many years as stable as the Irish Republic is 
today. 

“We ask the fulfillment of the pledges given 
to the small nations in the World War. We do 
not ask America to help by military interven- 
tion. I ask the teachers of America, What will 
you say when you show your children and chil- 
dren’s children a shattered program of ideals? 
A nation cannot break its plighted word, no 
more than individuals. 

“England has. neither the man-power nor the 
money tc fight America. She now owes a debt 


-of five thousand million to America, and she 


has no other nation in the world from which 
to borrow. Ireland is the biggest and the old 
(Continued on page 349) 
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Spooks in Shadyville 


A. TREVONO 


(Continued) 
PHYSICAL MANIFESTATIONS 


The physical phenomena which took place at these 
meetings and which seem to have been, the work of 
the “spirits,” have been touched upon in the remarks 
preceding last month’s instalment. Let us, however, 
remember this: We know from investigations that 
have been made regarding the wonderful feats ac- 
complished at spiritistic séances, that it has been 
shown that many of these feats have been brought 
about by human agency—either by the medium per- 
sonally, or by confederates unknown as such to the 
other members of the circle. It is safe to say that a 
very large percentage of these “wonders” are the 
product of such fraud and deception. 

Yet there remain some phenomena which, as far 
as we can see, are evidently beyond the power of mere 
man. If this be the case, then we must seek for ex- 
planation either in the operation of the forces of na- 
ture as yet undiscovered by man, or in diabolical in- 
tervention. That departed souls, or Angels of God, 
or, much less, God Himself, should bring them about, 
is precluded by the very nature of Spiritism, its ad- 
herents, and its results. 

However, be they the result of fraud, of nature, or 
of the devil’s machinations, they all have but the one 
purpose: they are the means used by the powers of 
darkness to attract men to Spiritism. It is for the 
mysterious, the preternatural, the sensational that 
these unfortunate people crave, and it is there in the 
darkened room, the hushed circle, and about the hys- 
terical, half-conscious medium that they find it; this 
attained, they are content to be told and to believe that 
here, too, they will find the true meaning of life, its 
end, its obligations towards God and fellow-men, and 
that to seek for religion in any other organized body 
of Christians is of no necessity nor purpose. 

In the following narrative there is also related an 
incident of a young man who came to the séance with 
an immoral book on his person. The voice very stern- 
ly commanded him to cast the book into the fire. We 
may see from this how Spiritism would put itself for- 
ward as inculcating and insisting on purity and up- 
rightness of living. Yet, how often does the devil ap- 
proach the unsuspecting as an angel of light? It is 
merely another ruse to lure people to this new religion 
—to bring them to Spiritism. Once brought inside this 
mystic circle and filled with feverish zeal, they present 
easy material for the artful enemy to work over into 
apostates from Christianity, then gradually into 


atheists, and, in the end, into worshippers at the 
shrine of the Great Lucifer, of Satan himself.—H. D. 


N this chapter I shall speak of some of the 

physical manifestations of the presence of 
unseen powers that occurred at the meetings 
held at Braken’s home. I would have the reader 
bear in mind that at none of these meetings 
any admission was ever charged or fee collected 
from those in attendance. The meetings were 
held at irregular intervals and at times when 
Braken said the mysterious influences that 
worked in his presence demanded that he call 
them. He always declared that the voices that 
spoke through the trumpet were distinctly au- 
dible to him at any hour of the day or night 
and without any mechanical contrivance to aid 
their speaking. That the voices sounded in his 
ears very much like a voice speaking over a 
telephone, and that they would speak to him 
often when he was at his work or at his meals 
and especially at night before he went to sleep 
and sometimes would awaken him by talking 
to him during the night. 

At some of the meetings and especially at 
the one that I have in mind, the voices talking 
through the trumpet told us that they proposed 
to permit spirits from the lower planes to make 
some physical manifestations of their presence 
and that while these spirits might be rough, 
we need suffer no uneasiness about receiving 
any personal injuries. 

On the night in question we repaired to the 
Braken home and on this particular occasion 
a number of others had been invited to attend. 
Among those present that I now recall were 
a young man of the town, whose reputation 
for morality was not good, and the local butch- 
er, a man of enormous physical proportions. 
I distinctly remember the young man because 
of an incident that occurred during the even- 
ing in question. We had scarcely been seated 
when the trumpet began talking and the heavy 
voice like thunder roared at him, “Young man, 
you take that dirty book from your inside vest 
pocket and burn it in that stove immediately. 
Do this or I will rap you on the head with this 
horn.” The young man, frightened almost out 
of his wits, found his way to the stove door and 
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placed something in the fire. He then resumed 
his seat and the voice through the horn scolded 
him mightily for reading literature of the vile 
character of the book that he had in his pocket. 
We asked him if he had had the book in ques- 
tion in his pocket and he stammeringly said 
he had, that it was inside his vest pocket and 
both his vest and coat were securely buttoned 
over it and no one knew he had it except him- 
self. The voice in question assured us that he 
could see through material objects without the 
least difficulty and that he could read the book 
in the boy’s pocket just as well as we could 
have read it in a brilliant light. As an evidence 
of this fact, he suggested that each of us take 
a coin and place it in a pocket of our clothing 
where no one else could reach it. This we did. 
He then went from one to the other and told 
each of us the size of the coin and the date 
when it was made and we then lighted the lamp 
and each produced his coin and found that the 
date given was correct and the denomination of 
the coin correct. We again formed our circle 
and I might add that at this meeting Braken 
was securely tied by the new members. In a 
few minutes articles of furniture began mov- 
ing about the room. The banjo and guitar 
were floating about strumming and playing as 
they had at previous meetings. The horn was 
passed from one to the other of the persons 
forming the circle and at the suggestion of us 
who had formerly tried to hold it, it was de- 
livered to the butcher with the admonition to 
hold it and not permit the spirits to take it 
away from him. This man was a giant physi- 
cally and he grasped this trumpet at both ends 
and announced that he-was ready to wrestle 
with any spirits who thought they could take 
it from him. The horn was wrested from his 
grasp in a moment by the unseen power and 
the voice speaking through the horn laughed 
at the strong man’s discomfiture. The lamp 
was not sitting on the table this night but had 
been placed on the piano. The table was of 
oak and would probably weigh from thirty 
forty pounds. It was lifted from the floor by 
this unseen force, turned with its legs toward 
the ceiling and moved about the room bump- 
ing its top occasionally upon the heads of those 
forming the circle. After thus moving about 
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the room and touching at request any member 
of the party, the table was returned to its ori- 
ginal position in the center of the circle. The 
voice speaking through the horn told us that 
they proposed to have the spirit carry the piano 
about the room but this, for some reason, was 
not done. We insisted that some manifesta- 
tions of the power of these spirits should be 
given us while the lamp was lighted. The voice 
speaking through the horn declared that in time 
they would be able to do all the things in the 
brightest light that they now could do in dark- 
ness. When we asked him to explain why he 
required a darkened room he said that he could 
not give us any explanation that we would un- 
derstand; that peculiar conditions must exist 
to enable spirits to gather from the medium 
and the circle the physical strength necessary 
to manifest their presence; that these condi- 
tions were always better in the dark and the 
medium more susceptible to the influence of 
his spirit control. He said that if we would 
light a lamp, he would try to give us some evi- 
dence of his presence in the light. We broke 
up the circle, lighted the lamp, untied Braken 
and seated ourselves about the room. There 
were many rappings and knockings on the ta- 
ble and on the piano and the walls and ceiling 
of the room. The rocker, standing near the 
bay window at the south end of the room, would 
rock to and fro, but none of the heavier furni- 
ture moved about the room. We had established 
a code of signals by which questions could be 
answered by these rappings. One rap meant 
“no,” two rappings, “yes,” and three being 
non-committal or doubtful. We asked many 
questions that were answered by these knock- 
ings or rappings and answered intelligently. 
These rappings were not faint and hard to dis- 
cern, but on the contrary, were clear and dis- 
tinctly audible throughout the entire room. 
We then tried experiments with objects by 
having Braken place his hands upon them. 
Braken placed his hands upon the table lightly 
and began walking about the room, the table 
following him with a jerky motion. The voices 
had previously told us that Braken’s ten year 
old daughter possessed the same power as her 
father but in a much less highly developed de- 
(Continued on page 334) 
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A Modern Saint and the Blessed Sacrament 


MAURUS OHLIGSLAGER, O. S. B. 


HEN she canonizes a saint, Holy Mother 

Church puts the seal of her approval on 
on his life. One of her purposes in thus 
raising the saints to the honors of the altar is 
to place these heroes of the spiritual warfare 
before the faithful partly for their admiration, 
partly for their imitation. By the canoniza- 
tion of the youthful Passionist, Blessed Gabriel 
of the Sorrowful Virgin, on May 13, 1920, an- 
other such model was given to us. 

There are many phases of St. Gabriel’s short 
life that would prove interesting topics for in- 
vestigation, but we shall 
confine ourselves to his Eu- 
charistic devotion. Like 
all other saints, Gabriel 
was an ardent lover of the 
adorable sacrament of the 
altar. Even before his en- 
trance into religion, he as- 
sisted at Mass every morn- 
ing and frequently received 
Holy Communion. He al- 
so visited the Blessed Sac- 
rament outside of the time 
for regular services. After 
entering religion, which 
time coincides with his 
true conversion, his Eu- 
charistic devotion unfolded 
itself as a flower unfolds 
to the summer air. It be- 
came more deep and in- 
tense; his whole spiritual 
life centered around, and 
received its inspiration 
from, our Lord in the Tabernacle. 

The Holy Eucharist may be considered eith- 
er as a sacrifice or as a sacrament. As a sac- 
rifice it is the essence of the Mass; as a sacra- 
ment it is Holy Communion. In regard to the 
former Gabriel was very much devoted to the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which he attended 
as often as he could. In community life the 
order of the day is so regulated as to include 
daily attendance at Mass. Frater Gabriel went 








ST. GABRIEL OF THE SORROWFUL 
VIRGIN, PASSIONIST 


along with the other religious and was conspi- 
cuous before God rather than before men by 
the fervor and purity of the prayer which he 
put forth during Mass. In regard to the lat- 
ter a study of St. Gabriel’s life will reveal 
a solid and fruitful devotion to Holy Commun- 
ion. On Communion day his ever recurring 
thought in the morning was that he should 
soon enjoy the grace of receiving his Eucha- 
ristic Lord. Immediately before Communion 
he banished all foreign thoughts and gave him- 
self up to the proximate preparation, for which 
he was careful to arrange 
things so as to have suf- 
ficient time. The prepara- 
tion over and the time for 
receiving having come, he 
arose and with downcast 
eyes and folded hands ap- 
proached the Holy Table, 
where he reverently re- 
ceived his Lord with a 
heart full of love and faith. 
His exterior bespoke his in- 
terior belief in the Real 
Presence, yet there was 
nothing demonstrative or 
extravagant about it. Hav- 
ing returned to his place he 
poured forth his soul in 
acts of thanksgiving, hu- 
mility, love, and petition. 
Valuing the time after 
Communion at its true 
worth, he tried to make it 
as fruitful as possible by 
praying very fervently and asking for many 
graces. When Gabriel was a cleric, daily Com- 
munion was not customary, but he went as 
often as the rule of the house allowed, three 
times a week and on feast days. We can be 
sure that he would have approached the Holy 
Table daily if it had been the discipline of the 
Church at the time. 

His greatest delight, after that of receiving 
Holy Communion, was to be in the presence of 
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the Blessed Sacrament. According to his bi- 
ographer, whenever he had any spare time, he 
would spend it before the Eucharistic Lord. 
In these visits his predominant thought was: 
He who suffered and died for me is here. Thus 
the Eucharist was for him a memorial of the 
Passion. When the lover cannot enjoy his be- 
loved in person, his thoughts constantly revert 
to the object of his love. Thus Gabriel, when 
hindered from visiting his Lord in person, 
visited and adored Him in spirit. This was 
done, however, in a quiet and natural way, un- 
observable by others. At times he also asked 
his guardian angel to visit Christ in the Taber- 
nacle in his stead. 

When this lover of the Blessed Sacrament 
was about to receive holy Viaticum, at the ap- 
proach of death, his brethren were summoned 
to the sick chamber. Before the Holy Eucha- 
rist was administered to strengthen him for 
the long journey, Gabriel asked that he might 
rise from his couch, but his superiors thought 
it wise to refuse his request. He then begged 
permission at least to kneel in his bed. This 


Only a 
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also having been denied, he humbly submitted 


‘to his superior and received the Sacred Host 


in a lying position. Before receiving, however, 
he who had never failed in duty or charity, 
begged pardon of his brethren for the bad 
example he supposed himself to have given 
them. Then, very devoutly and recollectedly, he 
received his Eucharistic Master and held sweet 
commune with Him. He spent the precious 
time after receiving in acts of faith and love, 
and as a result received much strength of soul 
for the journey to eternity. 

Thus we see a modern Saint’s devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament. There was nothing 
extravagant or unnatural about it. In fact ex- 
teriorly it was not unlike the devotion of the 
rank and file of zealous Catholics; interiorly, 
however, it excelled by its vivid faith and ar- 
dent charity. It was this life-giving faith that 
gave it a solidity and fruitfulness worthy of 
the altar. Such is the light that Holy Mother 
Church, by her recent canonization, put on the 
candlestick of the altar for the enlightenment 
and edification of the faithful. 


Flower 


P. PauL, O. S. B. 


HEN we wander through nature’s beauti- 

ful garden in spring time, there is one lit- 
tle blue flower especially that attracts our eyes. 
It is the so-called Jacob’s Ladder (Polymonium 
Caeruleum) which is conspicuous on account of 
the ladder-like formation of its leaves. This 
seemingly insignificant creature of God should, 
as its name indicates, serve to lead us to God, 
the maker of the universe. 

According to the most wise plan of God’s 
fatherly providence, our souls should be led 
by visible and material creatures to things in- 
visible and spiritual. There exists a wonder- 
ful harmony between the works of God in na- 
ture and God’s spoken word in revelation. Both 
preach to us of the same power, goodness, and 
mercy of God. Still the language of the visi- 
ble world is not so clear and defined as it comes 
to us in revelation. This symbolism or relation 
of the natural order of things to the super- 
natural, upon closer observation, is found to 


be universal, pervading all nature and art. 

Now what about our Jacob’s Ladder? What 
this little flower is in the realm of botany, a 
ladder linking earth with heaven, that the 
cross is, which surmounts the steeple of every 
Catholic Church, giving forth its fragrant 
scent over hill and vale to penetrate the hearts 
of the faithful. The pleasant aroma and the 
bright, beautiful colors of the little flower at- 
tract and invite the insects to gather the sweet- 
ness contained in the calix, so the resplendent 
golden cross, planted on the steeple, attracts 
all truly Christian hearts. 

Observe how this wonderful flower, the cross, 
is prefigured in every detail by the humble 
plant in nature’s garden. The root is the base 
of the plant and the principal organ of nutri- 
tion. The root has two important offices: to 
hold the plant in its position and to imbibe 
from the soil the food and moisture requisite 
for its growth. 
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The root of the other beautiful flower, the 
cross on the Church, is the Church itself, the 
living Church. Only the true Church, the 
Church founded by Christ, the Catholic Church, 
can hold the cross in its proper dignity and po- 
sition. Rooted in her, the cross will preserve 
its vitality and vigor and will never wilt or 
fade. 

This wonderful blossom, blooming as it does 
on the high stem of the tower, imbibes its 
strength and draws its life-giving sap from 
faith as its root, and this faith we find plant- 
ed, preached, and propagated in the Church. 

The leading propensity of the root is to di- 
vide itself into rootlets and fibers. These are 
multiplied to an indefinite extent in propor- 
tion to the multiplication of the leaves and 
twigs above. This at once insures a firm hold 
upon the earth and a large absorbing surface 
in contact with the moist soil. 

The rootlets of that priceless flower, the 
cross, are the seven sacraments, the fibers and 
fibrils, the sacramentals of the Church, from 
which the blossom receives its ever new vigor, 
its brightness and attractive beauty. Without 
these the cross would, indeed, be a poisonous 
plant, a death-bringing plant,—for it is “a 
scandal to the heathens.” 

Nature preserves a due proportion between 
the increasing number of twigs and leaves a- 
bove and the multiplication of the rootlets be- 
low. So likewise the cross, increasing in size, 
produces deeper and stronger roots and root- 
lets in the human heart, that is the theological 
virtues of faith will grow stronger in the pre- 
pared and cultivated soil of our heart and our 
trust in God’s fatherly providence will be more 
firm. The cross, this valuable flower in the 
Christian’s garden, will bloom and ripen and 
bear ample fruit and will in turn produce a 
seed, which on its light wings, supported by 
the gentle zyphyr of divine grace, will make 
its flight to the fields beyond. 

That part of the plant which tends upward 
in its growth and expands itself under the in- 
fluence of air and light is called the stem. For 
the cross on high, the beautiful flower pointing 
towards heaven, the church tower is the stem. 
The ascending axis of the stem enables the be- 
holder to see the flower more easily and ad- 
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mire its beauties. The mission of the towers 
is to keep the cross before the eyes of the faith- 
ful and constantly to exhort them to keep alive 
in their souls the memory of this only safe lad- 
der to heaven. 


Spooks in Shadyville 
(Continued from page 331) 


gree. The little girl and her mother were in 
the room at this time and we had her place her 
hand on the table and the table began follow- 
ing her about as it had her father. Someone 
called to the butcher to hold it. He seized the 
table by two legs, one in each hand, and in an 
effort to hold the table and prevent it from 
following the girl, pulled both legs off. 

This ended the meeting for that night and 
we adjourned thoroughly convinced that there 
was some superhuman power operating 
through Braken and in his presence to do the 
things that we had seen and heard done. 

(To be continued) 


The Only Loophole 


Those of our readers who have ever been in the down- 
town district of a busy city like Chicago, where there 
are four streams of people elbowing their way through 
the crowds in four directions at one and the same 
time; where from the four points of the compass auto- 
mobiles, Fords, and trucks are snorting and honking 
to beat the band; where from the right and the left, 
from the rear and before, from above and below, the 
street cars on the surface, overhead, and underground 
are clanging and filling the air with dismal and deafen- 
ing sounds, will realize the predicament of the be- 
wildered man that is described in the following par- 
agraph: 

The panicky pedestrian hesitated at the intersection 
of two busy streets. A motor car was rushing upon 
him from one direction; from another point a motor 
cycle was approaching rapidly; an auto truck was com- 
ing from behind and a taxicab was speedily bearing 
down upon him. He gave a hopeless glance upward. 
Directly above him a run-away aeroplane was in rapid 
descent. There remained for him but one resource. 
He was standing upon a manhole cover. Quickly seiz- 
ing it, he lifted the lid, jumped into the hole and— 
was run over by a subway train. 


Love’s Picture-Gallery 


CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


I did not love thee as I should, alas! 

Until too late; but, now—enshrined—I save, 
Within the picture-gallery of my heart, 

A Mother’s love which you so sweetly gave. 
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St. Benedict and Reconstruction 


IGNATIUS ESSER, O. S. B. 


HRISTIANITY in the Roman Empire had 

encountered great obstacles and ungrateful 
hearts. Saint Peter, as a true Prince Apostle, 
had nobly led the way. He had set up the 
Holy Gospel versus paganism. Bands of mar- 
tyrs had shed their blood to irrigate a soil ir- 
responsive to the fertile seed of the Word of 
God. But the harvest was 
comparatively meager, 
reprehensibly meager. 
Rome, once indeed the 
mighty mistress of the 
world, had grown decrep- 
it. Her sensuous pagan- 
ism had turned on her, 
and proved her own de- 
stroyer. With Rome, all 
Europe lay in social ruin 
and religious ignorance. 
The heart of the empire 
was rotten to the core and 
no longer worthy of a 
christianizing correction. 

But poor pagan Rome 
must be cleansed. And 
God Himself would 
cleanse it. Looking back 
from our present point of 
view, we can easily detect 
the guiding hand of Prov- 
idence leading down the 
hordes of migrating na- 
tions towards Rome. It 
was to be a sweeping 
flood, destructive in ap- 
pearance, but purifying in 
effect. Rome’s rottenness should be washed 
away and a rich alluvion deposited in which 
to plant the Gospel seed anew. 

As a mighty torrent they came, the Goths, 
the Huns, the Vandals. There was Alaric, and 
Genseric, successively before the gates of 
Rome, with only the feeble resistance of a dis- 
solute crumbling power to oppose them. Al- 
aric sacked Rome; Attila was stayed only by 
a Pope Leo the Great; Genseric pillaged the 
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city. Still for a score of years, in name at 
least, the empire lingered on, till finally in the 
year 476 Odoacer, king of the Heruli, came and 
transferred the imperial crown. The totter- 
ing throne had collapsed; the Roman Empire 
was no more. 

The fury of the tempest was now past. How 
desolate its path. Who 
would be the restorer? 
Whole Europe now need- 
ed to be civilized, educat- 
ed, christianized. Here 
was an extensive field for 
zealous laborers. 

As never before, God 
had prepared great men 
to meet the world’s great- 
est needs, so now, too, He 
was preparing for His 
Church a mighty Chris- 
tian leader. While this 
settling mass of barbari- 
an population was gradu- 
ally settling down and 
roughly adjusting itself 
to its new environments, 
a great man of God was 
rising up to meet it as 
Christ’s ambassador. 

In the quiet little village 
of Nursia, seventy miles 
northeast of Rome, there 
lived a noble couple, Eu- 
tropius, and his wife, 
Abundantia. In the year 
480, this holy pair was 
doubly blessed by God with a twin son and 
daughter. Along with the grace of baptism, 
these two infants received the names Benedict 
and Scholastica. 

After a careful Christian training, imparted 
by the mother, Benedict, after the fashion of 
the Roman nobility, was sent to Rome to re- 
ceive a higher education. At the Capitoline 
school he was to learn the arts and sciences as 
taught in those times. He was then only four- 
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teen years old; but as his papal biographer, and 
spiritual son, Saint Gregory the. Great, re- 
marks, from the very time of his boyhood he 
possessed a senile maturity of judgment. He 
saw how in the pagan schools many youths 
were snatched down the precipice of vice to 
ruin. He saw his own purity jeopardized in 
the midst of pagan learning. And therefore 
he soon withdrew from the pagan school, be- 
ing, as Saint Gregory so beautifully remarks, 
“knowingly unknowing, and wisely untaught.” 

He did not return to his home. A heroic 
thought had taken root in his soul and had 
grown into a heroic resolve. Blessed as he 
was with this earth’s goods, he was still more 
blessed with grace. And therefore he, the heir 
to the palace of the Anicii, would leave all for 
God, to consecrate himself to God. 

Forty miles east of Rome, on the bank of 
the Anio, was a desolate cave. The place was 
called Sublacum, later Subiaco. This cave was 
chosen by Saint Benedict as a hermitage, 
where he would live alone with his God. Here 
three years were spent in strict retirement. 
The Saint little thought that these three years 
were but a novitiate for his work in after 
years. But such they were in the plans of Prov- 
idence, and after their expiration God began 
to lead forth His humble servant to his ap- 
pointed task in the world’s history. 


And what was his task? It was that of 
founder of Western Monasticism. His work 
bore the seal of divine approbation. Gifted 
with the power of miracles, he soon became 
known as a man of God. The first fruits of 
his labors were the twelve monasteries which 
sprang up almost spontaneously about his lit- 
tle cave. They were composed of persons who 
had been drawn to him by his example and doc- 
trine, and desired to live under his direction. 
In the guidance of these he acquired the prac- 
tical knowledge which he later embodied in his 
holy Rule. 

Saint Benedict most probably wrote his Rule 
at Monte Cassino. Thither he had gone, in a- 
bout the year 529, to escape the molestations 
of an envious neighbor, Florentius. Rather 
than assert his rights against this Florentius, 
he withdrew for the sake of peace. Entrust- 
ing his monasteries to the direction of some of 
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his disciples, he, together with a few followers, 
went to Monte Cassino, which is situated mid- 
way between Rome and Naples. Here he soon 
replaced a pagan temple with the monastery 
which has figured so prominently in Catholic 
history,—the Monastery of Monte Cassino, 
which later became one of the Church’s strong- 
est bulwarks in the Occident. 


Where whole nations were to be won to the 
faith, individual, isolated efforts were inade- 
quate; organized corporate action was re- 
quired. This organized corporate action was 
afforded by the religious family of Saint Bene- 
dict, as founded on his holy Rule. This holy 
Rule, marvelous for its simplicity and discre- 
tion, and the exemplar for most later rules, is 
simply a brief synopsis of Christian doctrine, 
or a codification of the Gospel precepts and 
counsels. Its aim was to bring the world back 
to the old-time apostolic simplicity and Christ- 
like charity, by placing before it an ideal spiri- 
tual Christian family. This religious family 
was based upon the natural family, which is 
a divinely constituted society; and as in the 
latter, so also in the former, obedience to pa- 
ternal authority was the virtue which was to 
insure that unity and concord which begets 
strength. 


Indeed, the primary object of each member 
of this religious family was God’s glorification 
through sanctification of self. Therefore, mis- 
sionary labors were not a primary intention 
of the Benedictine Rule, but only a natural 
sequence, in so far as good is naturally dif- 
fusive. So it happened, that of the thousands 
of persons that ascended Monte Cassino to be- 
come imbued with the pure principles practi- 
cally taught in the school of Saint Benedict, 
many returned, and by the powerful sermon of 
a daily holy life attracted men to the Gospel of 
Christ. 

The vast and almost incredible extent of this 
influence is best understood by looking to his- 
tory. Toward the end of the fifth century, 
Spain was at the mercy of the Arians and bar- 
barians; France was invaded on the south by 
Arian Burgundians, on the north by pagan 
Franks; Great Britain, Germany, and the 
north countries were pagan. Italy herself was 
under Ostrogoth rule. Then came the founda- 
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tion and rapid growth of the Order of Saint 
Benedict. Soon there followed the spiritual 
rejuvenation of Italy. France and Spain were 
won back to the Church. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and the land of the Slavs 
were equally fortunate. Truly, this was all 
the work of a merciful Providence, and the 
honor is God’s. But God worked through His 
Church, and the Church’s most powerful in- 
strument at that time was—be it humbly said 
and honestly acknowledged — the monastic 
order. 


But how did these monks of old set about 
so huge a task to accomplish it so well and in 
so short a time? Whole nations were not only 
converted, but also civilized by them. These 
missionaries went forth, carrying with them 
the Gospel, rather in their heart than in their 
hand; disseminating the Gospel truths rather 
by deeds than by words. The method usually 
adopted was, to send a chosen number of monks 
to establish a monastery in the very midst of 
the pagan barbarians. 
very civilized and pure Christian life before 
the very eyes of these children of nature, they 
spoke more directly to their hearts than to 
their uncultured intellects. They won their af- 
fection, and then fashioned these rude but 
honest men, in both body and soul, as nearly 
as possible according to the Christian model, 
Christ. 

The labor question, the school question, and 
the social question, those vexatious problems 
of our own time, found a most simple and true 
solution in the methods of these early monks. 
And that theirs was the correct solution is 
proved by the results. The beautiful develop- 
ment by the Christian nations of Europe, as 
we find them at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, was the fruit of their methods. By per- 
sonal example they taught that labor was no 
disgrace; that labor was not the mark or pe- 
culiarity of a slave; but that it was a universal 
obligation mercifully placed upon man by his 
Creator for a purpose. As a result of their 
own labor and that incited by them in others, 
the barren and swampy regions that often 
were donated to them for their establishments, 
became the garden spots of Europe. 


For the pagan education that had been fos- 
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tered at Rome, a Christian education was now 
substituted and made available to a far larger 
circle of persons. Each monastery became a 
center of learning where humble aspirants to 
knowledge as well as kings’ sons and daugh- 
ters were received for education. Both reli- 
gious and secular education was imparted. 
How far-reaching the educational activities of 
those early centuries were, may be better re- 
alized by recalling, that the classics were for 
the most part saved for us chiefly through the 
efforts of these early educators; that they, with 
pen and ink, wrote whole libraries. And for 
centuries, the Benedictine libraries were the 
only libraries in Europe. These libraries, to- 
gether with the abbey chronicles, are in many 
instances the only source we have for Europe- 
an history of the early centuries. 


Manual labor and education, however, were 
not the only occupation of the monks. There 
were the poor to be looked after and the sick 
to be cared for, with no government asylums 
or hospitals to afford relief. Numerous trav- 
elers and pilgrims looked for hospitality. 
Adapting themselves to the needs of the peo- 
ple, and faithfully applying the principles laid 
down by Saint Benedict in his holy Rule, the 
monks bestowed special care upon the poor, 
the sick, and the travelers. Their own frugal 
life, and the means often placed at their dis- 
posal by wealthy persons, enabled them to 
practice extensive charity. 


But so far we have touched mostly upon on- 
ly one part of the Benedictine motto, “Ora et 
labora,” “Pray and Work.” The monastic day 
is divided almost equally between prayer and 
work; and then, besides, the spirit of prayer 
is supposed to pervade and elevate the work 
itself. Saint Benedict laid great stress on com- 
mon, or family prayer, and prescribed for his 
followers the daily public recitation of the Di- 
vine Office, or the “Work of God,” as he called 
it. His monks were to form one closely-knit 
spiritual family; as such they were to appear 
daily in prayer before God, having but one 
mind and one heart. Moreover, their spiritual 
life was to find its most apt expression in the 
Church’s liturgy. This family prayer and 
public liturgical worship had a more than 
magical effect on their work. It drew down 
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heaven’s blessing and lifted up the heathen’s 
heart. This was their means for converting 
the nations of Europe. And a beautiful proof 
it was that prayer is more powerful than rea- 
son, in the work of converting souls. 

Picture to yourselves one of those old-time 
abbey churches, filled with a newly-converted 
flock of worshippers and their missionary Fa- 
thers. The prayers and songs were recited 
and sung, not only in the name of the people, 
but with the people and by the people. Clergy 
and laity with one heart and one voice praised 
God and petitioned His grace. And it was 
thus not only at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
but also at the canonical hours. Kings often 
had their special places in the monastic choir; 
and even among the ordinary laity there were 
many who every day recited the breviary. 

What an edifying scene the Europe of old 
musthave presented,with thirty-seven thousand 
such religious centers. Then it was that the 
Church flourished, because her liturgical spirit 
was so well fostered. Aye, that spirit was not 
only restricted to the Church and her services, 
but it permeated man’s daily life and work. 
He took the songs and hymns that he had 
learned from his religious teachers, and sang 
them while at his work. Forest, mountain, 
and desert, resounded with church melodies. 
It is to these golden days of the Middle Ages 
that a certain writer refers when he says: 
“The best days of the Church have always been 
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her singing days.” It is just to these early 
days that the Church owes most of her songs 
and music; and it is one of the earliest of these 
Benedictine monks that the Church honors as 
the patron of her music, St. Gregory. 

Alas, it is a regrettable fact that this golden 
time of Middle Age Catholicity began to lose 
its lustre in the fourteenth century. The Prot- 
estant Reformation intercepted its rapid on- 
ward course. Protestantism knew how most 
effectually to gain its end. It suppressed the 
monasteries, killed or banished the religious. 
England, for example, destroyed three hun- 
dred of her three hundred abbeys—in other 
words, everyone of them. The reign of Henry 
VIII and Queen Elizabeth alone is answerable 
for the death of thirteen abbots and five hun- 
dred monks. So effective and persistent was 
this destructive antagonism, that at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, there were left 
in all Europe only thirty of her many thousand 
abbeys. 

May it please God to awaken again in His 
Church the spirit of the humble and holy Saint 
Benedict,—the spirit of filial obedience and 
ardent devotion to His Church, the liturgical 
spirit. May God’s anointed priests of today be 
the instruments of once more awakening that 
spirit. May they, through their self-sacrificing 
spirit, again enlist the hearts and voices of the 
nations, not only of Europe, but of all the 
world, to praise in one accord the one true God. 


When a Man’s Seventy 


HELEN MORIARTY 


é¢éy FELLO, John! Hard at it as usual, I see.” 
The old man at work in his garden 
looked up with a pleased smile. 

“How are you, Mr. Meehan? Yes, I’m pot- 
tering around a bit.” 

“Everything looks fine. 
rose?” 

“Come in and see it. You'll be surprised at 
the buds on it. But sure I can’t half enjoy it 
with the potato bugs, bad cess to them. You’d 
think it’s an army of them struck the place 
every day.” 

“Beastly beggars!” exclaimed Phil Meehan. 


How’s’ the new 


“That’s what my man tells me at Upper Med- 
way. You'll have to come out and see my place 
some day, John. Is this the rose?” 

The two men examined the slip with its 
brave show of buds and then drifted about the 
O’Leary yard, inspected the tomatoes, execrat- 
ed the potato bugs again, discussed the pros- 
pects of the dahlias and admired the sweet peas 
blooming gloriously by the back fence. 

“Of course I’ll take a bunch,” the visitor said 
smilingly. “I think my wife expects them now 
when I’m a little late. Well, so long, John.” 

“Good bye, Mr. Meehan. Stop in again.” 
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John O’Leary returned to his hoe as the 
young man sped up the alley toward his home 
on the next street, meditating pleasantly on 
what a fine fellow he was, so easy and friendly 
in his ways, and not a bit stuck up like so 
many of his wealth and standing. The two 
had struck up an acquaintance a couple of years 
before when Philip Meehan, taking a short cut 
home was moved to admiration by the beauty 
of the O’Leary yard. The house, a plain, two- 
story brick, was set in the middle of a double 
lot which extended back about two hundred 
feet, and all this wide expanse was blooming 
like the rose; and not only like the rose but 
with hundreds of roses of all colors and descrip- 
tions. Other flowers too lent perfume and 
radiance, while utility expressed itself in the 
rear through the medium of a vegetable gar- 
den. The young man thought he had never 
seen anything quite so lovely, shining like a 
jewel among the barren back yards surround- 
ing it, nor any figure so suitable to the picture 
as that of the tall old man who glowed pride- 
fully under the stranger’s praise of his garden. 
At once they found themselves to be congenial 
spirits. Phil loved gardening and roses and 
all kinds of floral experiments and would like 
nothing better than to live in the country all 
the year around. But, though he had a small 
country place at Upper Medway, it had seen 
very little of him in the last few years owing 
to the death of his father and increased busi- 
ness responsibilities. It was therefore a pe- 
culiar pleasure to him to find a delightful gar- 
den so near his city home where he was wel- 
come to come whenever he had a leisure hour. 
He enjoyed the old Irishman too with his quaint 
philosophy and terse speech, and it was a re- 
lief after a grilling day at finance to bandy 
jokes with John O’Leary, loaf among the flow- 
ers and drink some of Mrs. O’Leary’s super- 
excellent fruit lemonade. There was a big oak 
tree near the house where this last rite was 
performed, and here the new friend learned 
all there was to know about the old couple. 


The O’Leary’s had four sons living—they 
had lost one by death and two daughters—and 
all four lived in California. The eldest went 
west on a trip and deciding to remain, had 
prospered so well, that he induced the next in 
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age to follow him. Lured by the success of the 
two older ones, the younger boys, John and Joe, 
sought their fortunes in the west also, and thus 
the parents were left alone. 

“They wanted us to come too,” said Mrs. 
O’Leary, “but we didn’t want to leave here. 
We knew they’d be marrying and making their 
own homes, and it wouldn’t be long until we’d 
be alone anyhow.” 

“So we stuck with the old place,” O’Leary 
put in. “And that’s how I tuck to plantin’, the 
way I wouldn’t get too cranky with the lone- 
some.” He winked slyly at his wife. “The old 
lady have her cookin’, but I was never one to 
lay around the house.” 

“Nor I to have a man clutterin’ up my kitch- 
en,” returned his wife briskly. “He couldn’t 
to save his life, sweep a bit of floor.” 

Meehan laughed. “I can sweep a floor, but 
I can’t grow roses like John’s,” he told Mrs. 
O’Leary. 

“T’d like to see the floor after your broom,” 


- was the slighting retort; but she smiled at him 


as she filled up his lemonade glass. For in 
truth both old people had grown very fond of 
Philip Meehan whose occasional visits made a 
bright spot in their quiet lives. 

Several times that summer Philip thought he 
detected a slight cloud on the old man’s genial 
face. He was given to sudden silences when 
his pipe would go out and his gaze become a 
trifle absent, “Maybe he’s had bad news from 
the sons,” Phil reflected; and he sounded the 
old man out carefully. No, it appeared that 
they were prospering amazingly. 

“They’re rich men, they tell me,” O’Leary 
said without noticeable enthusiasm. 

“That’s good!” approved Meehan. 

“Maybe,” was the cautious reply. 
other things besides riches.” 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed the financier with a 
smile. “But that’s what we want the riches 
for—to buy the other things.” 

The old man’s face changed. “The money 
can’t buy everything,” he said quickly. But 
a certain stiff reserve had crept into his tone 
and he changed the subject by calling the young 
man’s attention to the growth of a favorite 
rose. Phil promptly forgot the conversation, 
but from time to time he caught a wistfulness 


“There’s 
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in the old man’s eyes that bothered him. 
O’Leary had always been so supremely cheerful, 
overflowing with a philosophy that was at once 
humorous and sane and full of stories that 
Phil repeated to his own friends with marked 
success. He was not less genial or humorous 
but latterly his humor seemed to lack spontane- 
ity or to be tinctured at times with a faint 
bitterness. Phil had moments of wonder, but 
in the stress of his own business cares and 
responsibilities forgot it again. Perhaps 
O’Leary was beginning to feel his age, though 
Phil was far from guessing how old he was, 
he was so straight and sturdy and alert, with 
a fresh color and undimmed blue eyes. 

“It’s a good thing he has his hobby,” 
thought the younger man, “though how he ac- 
complishes all he does after his day’s work is 
more than I can understand.” 

Came autumn and winter when the two 
friends did not see so much of each other. 
That fall Phil was away a great deal and in the 
winter took his wife and little girl south. They 
were worried about the child’s health and in 
the hurry of leaving Phil was unable to drop 
in at O’Learys for a farewell call as he had 
intended. It was April when he found himself 
wending his way down the familar alley, his 
eyes alight with expectation and pleasantly in- 
terested at the thought of seeing O’Leary. But 
at the first glimpse of the yard he stopped and 
stared blankly. Some blight had fallen on it 
surely, for what had become of the orderly 
walks, and beds, and early spring flowers? 
There were a few daffodils, dejected and scat- 
tering, half a dozen spikes of pallid narcissus 
—that was all he could see. His first instinct- 
ive thought was that the old man must be sick, 
and he hurried in and knocked at the kitchen 
door. It was Mrs. O’Leary herself who opened 
the door, and her face brightened wonderfully 
at the sight of him. 

“Oh, Mr. Meehan! Indeed I am glad to see 
you! Come in!” 

“I just got back,” Phil explained, “and I 
hurried around to see John and the garden. 
He hasn’t been sick, has he?” 

“Oh, Mr. Meehan, dear, no! He’s well e- 
nough, but he’s just not interested in the yard 
any more. You know,” she clasped her hands 
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nervously, “he—he isn’t working now.” 

“Not working? How’s that?” 

“He’s retired, on a pension. They do that 
after a man’s seventy.” 

Phil whistled. “I didn’t know John was 
seventy, or anyways near it. But isn’t he glad 
of it?” taking note of her troubled look. “That 
gives him all the time there is for his roses.” 

Mrs. O’Leary shook her head. “Oh no, he 
hates it, Mr. Meehan. It nearly killed him. 
They let him off in January and he’s never been 
the same since. He was worrying about it all 
last year, I could see that, but he was hoping 
that because he was so strong and healthy they 
would keep him on. But they didn’t.” She 
heaved a deep sigh. 

“IT know the rule,” Phil said. “But I don’t 
see why John minds,” he added in a puzzled 
tone. “He’s worked long enough; and you have 
plenty to live on—he’s often told me that. I 
should think he would be glad to have all his 
time for the garden, he loved it so.” 

“Ah, Mr. Meehan, you see John is so proud,” 
his wife said wistfully. “That he’s too old for 
a job, that’s what hurts him.” 

“But if that’s what’s the matter, why didn’t 
he get something else to do?” 

“He couldn’t Mr. Meehan. Nobody wants an 
old man. Ah, it’s broke his sperrit, the poor 
fellow, to find the age come on him like this!” 

“But he isn’t old!” Phil cried. “He’s as good 
as a dozen younger men any day!” 

Mrs. O’Leary wiped away a few tears. “Ah, 
but it make him feel old, do you see, when he 
can’t get anything to do. ‘A useless old hulk, 
that’s what I am, Mary,’ he says to me. And 
if you’d see the time I have driving him out 
for a breath of fresh air! He says he ashamed 
to be seen walking the streets doing nothing 
and everybody else working! He went to the 
market for me a little while ago when I told 
him I didn’t feel able to go.” 

“Good gracious!” murmured her auditor, 
deeply distressed. “I’m mighty sorry, Mrs. 
O’Leary. I wish he wouldn’t look at it like 
that, but still—” he paused thoughtfully, “I 
think I know just how he feels. But what I 
can’t understand is his neglect of the garden. 
You’d think he’d find some consolation in that.” 

“Yes, you would think so, wouldn’t you? But 
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you see it was in January when they laid him 
off, and by the time it came to do a little in 
the yard he was so discouraged and sad like 
that he didn’t care. It was like he lost some- 
thing out of himself, sir, when he lost his job.” 

“It’s a confounded shame,” Phil growled. He 
was thinking how simple after all are the few 
things that we want in this life, and how 
ghastly it was that one poor old man, asking 
so little, could not have the one thing that made 
him a useful and contented member of society. 
He left, promising to see John soon and try at 
least to awaken his interest in the garden. He 
was quite two blocks from the house, when he 
paused in the street, struck by the force of a 
great idea. Quickly retracing his footsteps he 
approached Mrs. O’Leary again. 

“I believe I’ve found a way to get John out 
of this,” he began eagerly, “so don’t tell him 
I was here. I'll be around some evening.” 

Two nights later he came. O’Leary was so 
glad to see his young friend that for awhile he 
was aimost like his old self, but Phil was 
shocked at the change in his looks. His eyes 
were lacklustre, his face thinner and there 
was a perceptible droop in the shoulders. There 
was a subtle change in his expression when he 
spoke of the retirement. It hurt him even to 
speak of it. “But I’m seventy, you know,” he 
said, forcing a smile. “Getting to be an old 
man, Mr. Meehan.” 

“T hope when I’m seventy I’ll be as young as 
you are, John,” Phil ejaculated. “But I doubt 
it. Anyhow, I’m going to retire long before 
that, and get a little pleasure out of life.” 

The old man looked at him sadly. “Ah, he 
said, “I used to talk like that too,—when I was 
young. But when you get old. There’s ne’er 
a pleasure in life, Mr. Meehan, like the pleasure 
you get out o’ doin’ your work — your own 
work.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Phil agreed. “But there 
are so many kinds of work. Of course I don’t 
mean I’d ever want to be idle. There are so 
many things. Maybe,” with a casual smile, 
“I’d grow roses. And you’re lucky—you have 
your garden.” 

O’Leary frowned. “Child’s work,” he grunt- 
ed. “Well enough to pass the time of an even- 
ing after a good day’s work.” 
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“But I thought—” Phil felt rather at sea in 
the face of this attitude—“I thought you were 
so crazy about that fine garden of yours, and 
the flowers—” 

“Ah, I played with thim things, I know 
that!” The tone was testy and resentful. “But 
*tisn’t a man’s job, Mr. Meehan. I was al- 
ways all me life a workin’ man—lI can’t fiddle 
me days away now in a back yard, with—with 
flowers and potato bugs!” He rose hastily and 
began to walk up and down the room. 

“Well, I’m not keen on potato bugs myself,” 
remarked Meehan, half laughing, “but I think 
I could idle some pretty pleasant hours away 
in my rose garden at Upper Medway, if I just 
had the chance.” 

“Ah, you and me’s different, Mr. Meehan. 
When you’ve put your whole heart in your job 
for goin’ on fifty year, it’s pretty hard, I’ll say 
to you, when the job’s gone! It takes the heart 
out o’ you all right, sir!” 

“IT know it, John,” was the feeling answer. 


“But couldn’t you put your heart in another 


job—in one just as good?” 

“T could indeed, if I could get one. I was 
never a lazy man, nor a loafer. But—” 

“Well, I’ve got one for you. Of course I 
don’t know whether you'll take it or not, but 
I thought of it as soon as you told me you were 
not working—” 

“Not take it, is it?” O’Leary seized on these 
words of the young man. “TI’ll take anything 
that I can do. Mr. Meehan—” His eyes were 
alight and his hands moving nervously. 

“Well, I need you at Upper Medway,” briefly 
and in strictly a business tone. “It’s a man’s 
job, and a well paid job, but it’s gardening. 
What do say? There’s a nice house there for 
you and Mrs. O’Leary.” The speaker had not 
missed a single expression of the old man’s 
face, incredulous amazement, delight, doubt, 
then a wondering, fearful joy. Phil felt a 
choke in his own throat when he saw O’Leary 
swallow convulsively once or twice. 

“I—do you mean,” he brought out hoarsely, 
“that you want me to look after your gardens, 
Mr. Meehan?” 

Meehan nodded. “Gardens, and to have, well, 
(Continued on page 349) 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—A baby airplane, standing only seven feet high, 
yet capable of flying eighty-five miles an hour, has 
been adopted by the War Department to replace motor- 
cycle messengers. With a wing spread of only twenty 
feet, it is capable of lifting two hundred and forty 
pounds. It will go 32 miles on one gallon of gasoline. 

—X-rays are now used to detect old paintings from 
modern counterfeits, or modern repairs. In the days 
of Raphael mineral paints were used, whilst aniline 
colors are used by modern painters. Aniline colors are 
transparent to X-rays, whilst the mineral colors are 
opaque. ~ An old Netherland crucifixion group showed 
a surprising revelation. The authenticity of one of 
the chief figures, a woman in prayer, was long dis- 
puted. Under the X-rays the figure of the woman was 
transparent, whilst the form of a monk, whose existence 
was never dreamed of, came into view. 

—The pressing need of cloth for clothes in Central 
Europe has led to the extensive use of paper as a 
substitute. With proper treatment, a paper suit can 
be washed twenty times. 

—Electricity can now be had by dropping a quarter 
in the electric meter. The idea has long been used fer 
gas meters, but the application to electricity is new. 

—The end of the world may be like to what recent 
observations have shown in the new star of Aquila. 
It blazed forth in June, 1918, showing in the spectro- 
scope an expansion of eight thousand miles a secend. 
Were our sun or our solar system to explode in a like 
manner, only four hours would be needed fer the ex- 
plosion to travel from the sun to our earth. 

—A battleship steaming out to ocean with no one 
on board, yet controlled by wireless from land or air- 
plane or another battleship, is to be tried owt by the 
Navy department. 

—Salt for making a road bed! Utah is using her 
immense salt deposits for the purpose. When proper- 
ly treated, the salt is found to be an excellent paving 
material. 

—Present day surgeons have to be good carpenters. 
Electrically driven circular saws are now used to per- 
form wonders in bone mending. A piece of bone re- 
moved from the broken hip bone was found to serve 
splendidly, when properly fitted, for a man’s broken 
jaw. This man today literally chews his food with 
his hip bone—an anomalous situation indeed. 

—A steel structure without a single rivet is now 
a success. The joints in the building are made by 
lap welds, which prove as strong as rivet joints through 
the use of electric welding. 

—A small submarine for gathering sponges on the 
bottom of the ocean is the invention of a French Abbé, 
M. Raoul. Long pincers reach out from the boat to 
gather the fish whose skeleton we call the sponge. 

—Hurrying to catch a mail box sounds strange to 


us. In Hamburg and other European cities, the mail 
boxes are attached to the rear of the street cars. 

—Investigation has shown that the eye strain caused 
by the moving picture is often due to the spectator’s 
having to raise his head too high in order to see the 
top of the screen. 

—A small amount of radium salts will sterilize water 
and render it slightly radioactive. This medicinal ef- 
fect for drinking water is now obtained by placing the 
water into pottery which contains a small amount of 
radioactive compounds. 

—tThe skeleton of the laths in back of the plaster- 
ing on a wall or ceiling can often be plainly seen. 
Temperature and moisture have been found responsible 
for the effect. The warm air of a room contains much 
moisture and also fine particles of dust. The air space 
in back of the walls is usually cold. This causes the 
moisture to condense on the space between the laths 
where the temperature difference is greatest, and in 
the condensation the particles of dust are deposited. 

—Cast-iron pipes usually have their joints sealed 
with lead. Since it can be rammed into place with 
greater ease and economy, cement is now used with 
success for the same purpose. 

—A self-cleaning and self-cooling spark plug for 
automobiles has a small ball of monel metal which, kept 
in constant motion by the vibration of the engine, pre- 
vents excessive carbon deposits on the electrodes. 

—Water-cooled doors in front of the boilers now 
protect the firemen from the terrific heat which former- 
ly shortened their lives. 

—In England the first aerial lighthouse for guiding 
airplanes at night has been in operation since 1919. 
Sunlight automatically extinguishes the acetyline torch, 
which, at the approach of night, again sends its fan- 
like rays into the sky. 

—An eighteen passenger airplane has made its ap- 
pearance with its four engines built into the wings. 
The wings are of metal, though the metal airplane 
is still largely in the experimental stage. 

—The “House of Everlasting Fire” is the name given 
by the natives to the volcanic district of the Kilauea 
in Hawaii. At the risk of their lives, scientists have 
descended into the fiery pit, plunging special instru- 
ments into the white-hot lava for temperature obser- 
vations. The temperature was found to be over 2000 
degrees Fahrenheit. The ebb and flow of the lava has 
been shown to be periodic, whilst the regularity of the 
phenomena has led to the prediction of approaching 
volcanic disasters in various parts of the world. 

—Chess as a mind trainer is considered important 
enough in the village of Stobeck, Germany, to be made 
a subject of compulsory study for children in the 
schools. Regular examinations must be made. 


—A beautiful face translated into music! It has 


long been known that the proportion of sounds which 
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produces harmony in music can be represented by 
curved lines. But recently, a ‘harmonic synthesizer,’ 
which draws the lines directly from the sounds them- 
selves, has shown the curves of harmony to resemble 
profiles of beautiful faces. 

—tThe ideal light for which inventors are striving 
is the light of the firefly, the glow worm, and other 
living light producers, since these animals secure il- 
lumination without the loss of heat or much waste. 
Animal luminescence is at present the subject of much 
study and research. The process appears to resemble 
ordinary burning, inasmuch as oxygen is required. The 
difference, however, lies in the fact that the product 
is not carbon dioxide lost in the air, but an oxygen 
compound, the so-called oxyluciferin, retained in the 
body of the animal, to be afterwards reduced into its 
former components for use over and over again. 

—Amateur wireless telegraphy and telephony have 
been progressing by leaps and bounds. Recently a 
message was relayed from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific and return in six and one half minutes. The 
wireless telephony of amateurs on the Atlantic Coast 
has been picked up in Scotland. 

—In Stockholm a balance has been invented that 
registers one three hundred millionth of a gram. This 
will gratify our butchers. 


—Selling lawn grass by the yard is the latest of an - 


English florist. The grass is sown on a cloth, sprouts 
in the green house, to be later cut, rolled, shipped, and 
placed on the lawn. The roots penetrate the cloth, and 
in a few days have a good foothold in the ground. 

—Since biblical days, wicker weaving has been done 
by hand. A recent invention makes the weaving of 
wickerwork possible by machinery. 

—The discovery of new stars is the work of the 
‘blink’ microscope. To pick out a new star from the 
thousands in the Milky Way would require hours of 
work without the instrument. Two photographs of the 
same spot in the heavens, taken at different times, are 
flashed alternately into an eyepiece, so that the suc- 
cession of light produces a continuous coincident image. 
Should a star be missing on the one plate, but be 
present on the other, there will be a gap in the intervals 
of illumination, and the foreign object will twinkle or 
‘blink,’ thus disclosing its presence. 

—Rubber may now be vulcanized without the appli- 
cation of heat. The rubber is exposed alternately to 
suphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide. 

—Many mechanics who work in the cold, have felt 
the inconvenience of mitts or gloves. To overcome this, 
a mitt with several slits has been devised that will 
allow the bare hand to grip tools or other objects with- 
out any discomfort. 

—Hay fever is claimed to be prevented by a vac- 
cine evolved through the studies of Dr. Eskuchen of 
Germany. Before the beginning of the pollen period 
which causes the disease, the treament is begun by 
injecting small doses every three or five days. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THuIs, O. S. B. 
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Miscellaneous 


—Rev. Joseph M. Denning, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Marion, O., has been appointed by President 
Harding United States Consul at Rome. This is the 
first time that the office of Consul has been conferred 
upon a priest. 

—William Mausner, who died a convict in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, at Columbus, left $700, the value 
of his estate, to Mount Carmel Hospital, which is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

—In order to become president of Poland, the can- 
didate must be a native Pole, a Roman Catholic, and 
not under forty years of age. The president of Poland 
holds office for seven years. 

—Archbishop Dennis J. Dougherty, of Philadelphia, 
one of the newly created Cardinals, was called to 
Rome to receive the red hat from the hands of the 
Holy Father. 

—Rev. George A. Dougherty, treasurer of the Cath- 
olic University, has been made a Monsignor. 

—On Feb. 15 the Holy Father received in audience 
Charles M. Schwab, the millionaire steel magnate of 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

—The bell for the new Notre Dame de Lourdes 
Church in Baltimore was blessed at Lourdes in France. 

—*“Hello, Cuba! Hello, Uncle Sam!” The United 
States and Cuba are now on speaking terms. This 
happy circumstance has been brought about by the lay- 
ing of a triple telephone cable from Key West, Florida, 
to Havana. The cables were made in England and 
were laid by the German, now English, cable ship 
Stephan. 

—In order that the Allies may not take from them 
the cows that Americans have shipped to Germany, 
the Germans will pay an annual rent of one mark for 
each cow, which will remain American property. 

—After the manner of the Georgia Laymen’s As- 
sociation, New York has organized a Catholic Lay- 
men’s Association to combat ignorance and bigotry in 
religious affairs. 

—The new bishop of Chihuahua, Mexico, Rt. Rev. 
Antonio Guizar Valencia, D. D., is a brother of Bish- 
op Valencia of Vera Cruz. Two sisters of the Rt. 
Rev. Bishops belong to the Order of St. Theresa. 

—A Catholic University is to be established at Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland. Two large hotels that were built 
just before the war will be converted into residences 
for the professors and the students. 

—Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., LL. D., since 
1902 a member of the Catholic University staff at 
Washington, died of heart trouble on Feb. 15. Dr. 
Shields was widely known as an educator. 

—At the funeral of Cardinal Ferrari, who died re- 
cently at Milan, 300,000 people walked in the proces- 
sion. There were twenty-seven bishops and more than 
three thousand other ecclesiastics among the mourners. 

—Sisters of the Cross and Holy Heart of Jesus, a 
new order in Mexico, has been approved of by Rome 
for a period of seven years. 
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—Mrs. Alcendia Moore, of Martins Ferry, O., died 
of pneumonia a few days before her 104th birthday. 

—Jack Sullivan, an engineer on the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad that runs into Hot Springs, Ark., was killed 
recently when his engine left the track, because of 
spreading rails, and turned over. The unfortunate man, 
who was «4 practical Catholic, was pinned under the 
debris. Through the good offices of a non-Catholic 
fellow railroader, the priest, who was called from Hot 
Springs, twenty miles distant, arrived in time to bring 
the consolations of the Church to the dying engineer. 

—The Catholic Educational Association will meet at 
Cincinnati on June 27, 28, 29, and 30. This will be 
the eighteenth annual convention. 

—The seminaries of France are filled to overflow- 
ing with candidates for the priesthood. Among them 
are many army officers. A special course has been 
introduced to assist late vocations. 

—Santo Juncio, and old Indian of the San Gabriel 
Mission near Los Angeles, died on Feb. 9 at the great 
age of 106. 

—Trinity College, at Washington, is planning to 
build a $250,000 chapel. 

—The Archdiocese of New Orleans has completed a 
successful drive for a Theological Seminary that is to 
be built in the near future. 

—-A new diocesan weekly, which made its appear- 
ance at Dubuque in February, has been christened The 
Witness. 


Missions 


—According to reports the number of missionaries 
who died during the past year was 159, and of this 
number six were bishops. 

—Cardinal O’Connell has given the Chinese Mis- 
sion Society of Omaha the princely sum of $2000 for 
the furtherance of the missions in China. 

—The units of the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade in the various Colleges and Academies through- 
out the land have developed a wonderful activity. 

—tThe first profession of the Maryknoll Sisters of 
St. Dominic took place on Feb. 15 when twenty-one 
sisters made their vows. The flourishing young com- 
munity now numbers sixty-one. Of the newly pro- 
fessed six will go to China. 

—The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade now num- 
bers avout 225 affiliated mission units with a total 
membership of nearly 25,000. By the end of the present 
school year the Crusade movement, which has the bless- 
ing of the Holy Father, hopes to double that number. 
As the boys and girls of today are the men and women 
of tomorrow, they should, while they are young, all be 
made acquainted with, and interested in, the work of 
the missions. 

—The Catholic population of the province of Han 
Yang, Hupeh, China, is 262,000. Shanghai, which lies 
in this district, numbers over 17,000. In all China 
there are nearly 2,000,000 Catholics. Just a drop in 
the bucket. 
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—Mass stipends mean a great deal to the missionary 
in foreign lands. Bishop Mungarri, O. P., of Central 
Tonkin, China, who has ordained 138 priests, grate- 
fully acknowledges that it is only by the help of Mass 
intentions from the United States that he is able to 
keep his seminary open and to support his clergy. 

—In the interest of Bengal Missions, the Holy Cross 
Fathers will establish a Foreign Mission Seminary at 
Detroit, where the future missioners will make their 
classical studies, at the conclusion of which they will 
spend the year of their novitiate at Notre Dame. For 
their course in theology they will attend Holy Cross 
College at Washington. 

—On the foreign missions the United States has at 
present about 150 priests and brothers with many 
others preparing for the foreign mission. 

—Rt. Rev. Jules Jeanmard, D. D., of Lafayette, La., 
in speaking of the missions, says, “I am firmly con- 
vinced that, until we begin to furnish not only the 
money, but also missionaries, for the foreign missions, 
the Church in America will continue to suffer from 
a dearth of priests.” We might add, by the way, that 
those priests who have introduced the mission cause into 
their parishes, far from suffering pecuniary losses 
therefrom, find their people even more willing to give 
to parish needs. 

—A new China Mission College at Almonte, Canada, 
which has already sent one missionary to China, re- 
cently ordained its first priest. 

—Just think of it! Holland, one of the small na- 
tions, has nearly a quarter of a million of priests and 
religious on the missions, while the Paris Foreign Mis- 
sion Society has over a thousand priests carrying the 
light of the Gospel to those that grope in the dark- 
ness of paganism. The United States, a mighty na- 
tion that is blessed with great abundance, where the 
Church flourishes almost unhampered, has only recent- 
ly found its way to the foreign mission lands where it 
has lighted a feeble candle that would dispel the dark- 
ness. We are at last awakening to our possibilities. 
Ere long we also hope to be well represented on the 
foreign mission field. 


Eucharistic 


—The International Eucharistic Congress will be 
held in Switzerland this year, but in 1922 it will con- 
vene at Rome. 

—In many cities there were noon-day Masses dur- 
ing Lent to accommodate the working people. 

—In his Lenten pastoral Archbishop Christie, of 
Oregon City, exhorts his priests to “speak in season 
and out of season on frequent and daily Communion.” 
Moreover, he tells them to “remind parents that chil- 
dren who have reached the age of reason, which is 
about the seventh year, are obliged to make their 
Easter duty just the same as grown people.” 

—At St. Ignatius Church, Shanghai, in benighted 
China, about 600 Chinese receive Holy Communion 
every day. 
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Benedictine 

—On Jan. 16 three priests of the Abbey of St. Ot- 
tilien, Bavaria, departed for the mission field in North 
Corea. This was the first time in seven years that 
St. Ottilien was permitted to send out its missionaries. 

—Rev. Father Aloysius, O. S. B., for fifteen years 
assistant to the late Father Isidore, O. S. B., super- 
intendent of the Anadarko Indian Mission in Okla- 
homa, is Father Isidore’s successor. 

—Rt. Rev. Raymond Netzhammer, O. S. B., Arch- 
bishop of Bucharest, Roumania, has made some im- 
portant discoveries in the Dobrudja, the strip of land 
that lies between the Black Sea and the lower Danube. 
Fourteen churches, a baptistry that is unique in style, 
and a number of altars from the metropolis of Fornis, 
all dating back to the fourth century, were found. 

—The Benedictine Sisters of Mt. St. Scholastica 
Academy, Atchison, Kan., will increase their present 
quarters by another spacious building that will be five 
stories high and 295 feet in length. The sisters will 
then be able to accommodate 400 students. Collegiate 
and normal courses are to be added to the academic 
course. 

—The Trappists have established a monastery at 
Phnoe Son, in Annam, China, a province that in our 
own times has given martyrs to the Church. The 
bloody persecutions of a Nero were here reenacted and 
the Christians were just as steadfast and firm in their 
faith as were the martyrs of old. 


Benedictine Chronicle 


Contributed by A. B. 


—Dom Gaston Charvin, O. S. B., of the Abbey of 
St. Martin, Chevetogne, Belgium, has recently been 
appointed editor of the Benedictine Revue Mabillon. 
Dom Charvin succeeds Dom Besse, who some ten years 
ago founded the Revue, but who died in March, 1920. 
Although a young man, Dom Charvin has already 
given evidence of literary talent of no mean order. The 
current number of the Revue will be found most in- 
teresting. In the latest number of the Gregorian 
Chant Review, Dom Mocquereau,.O. S. B., writes a 
very interesting appreciation of his deceased confrere 
and colleague, the Very Rev. Dom Augustin Gatard, 
O. S. B., Prior of Farnsworth Abbey, England. 
The Rev. Raphael Pfisterer, O. S. B., well known artist 
of St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N. H., is at pres- 
ent working on a large painting of St. Benedict, which, 
when completed, will adorn the Benedictine College of 
Savannah, Ga. The Very Rev. Dom Justin Mc- 
Cann, O. S. B., Prior of St. Lawrence Abbey, Ample- 
forth, England, has just published an English trans- 
lation of the Commentary to the Benedictine Rule, 
written by Rt. Rev. Paul Delatte, Lord Abbot of 
Solesmes Abbey. Containing, as it does, notes from 
all the commentators on the Holy Rule from Peter 
the Deacon, Dom Méze, Dom Ziegelbauer, Dom Petz, 
etc., to the present time, this work will prove a most 
valuable addition to English Benedictine literature.— 
——It will be of interest in Gregorian circles to know 
that the theory of rhythmic and expressive signs have 
apparently been confirmed by a recent discovery by 
Abbot Paul Ferreti, O. S. B., of the Pontifical Superior 
School of Music, Rome, (old Appolinaris Seminary), 
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of four different ancient manuscripts in the libraries 
of Monatola, near Modena, Italy, in which these rhyth- 
mical signs are em loyed. It thus agrees with the 
other manuscripts of St. Gall, Metz, Montpellier, Char- 
tres, etc. The Rt. Rev. Lord Abbot Dom Joseph 
Pothier, O. S. B., of St. Wandrille Abbey, Fontenelle, 
with the members of his community, now exiled at 
Conques, Belgium, has just celebrated his diamond 
jubilee as priest and as Benedictine. On this occasion 
His Lordship was honored by the receipt of a Papal 
Brief in which the Holy Father, Benedict XV, voices 
his appreciation of the great Abbot Pothier for restor- 
ing the ancient church music. As a young monk, Dom 
Pothier traveled throughout Europe in company with 
Dom Mocquereau and Abbot Cabrol, visiting monas- 
teries and libraries in search of ancient Gregorian man- 
uscripts. The publication of the Vatican edition was 
the result of their researches. The Brief of the Holy 
Father to the “Champollion” of Gregorian notation 
will be a consolation to His Lordship in his old age and 
will +. in some measure the burden of exile. A 
great liturgical festivity was held at Conques Abbey 
on this occasion under the direction of the Rt. Rev. 
Lord Louis Pierdait, O. S. B., Coadjutor Abbot, former- 
ly of Santo Domingo de Silos, Spain. A most 
remarkable event occurred at Maredsous Abbey, Bel- 
gium, on Shrove Tuesday, when the Count Francois 
d’Henricourt de Griine began his novitiate in t 
abbey. He was a general in the Belgian army, profes- 
sor of the Ecole de Guerre (military school), former 
professor of His Majesty, King Albert of Belgium, the 
father of eight children, of whom his five sons are all 








.officers in the Belgian army and his three daughters 


are all Benedictine nuns. The Count, who is a widower 
and has now reached the age of 72, was the son-in-law 
of Count Montalembert, the noted French writer and 
Catholic leader. It is said that Count de Griinne 
especially requested the novice master not to relax in 
his regard any of the rules of the novitiate. The 
Count was no stranger at the Abbey, for his five sons 
made their classical studies at the monastic school.— 
——aAn unusually large number of American students 
are this year taking advantage of the courses in Gre- 
gorian chant that are given in the Benedictine monas- 
teries of Europe. Besides a large group at the Abbey 
of Montserrat in Spain, studying under the direction 
of Dom Sufiol and Dom A. Ferrer, there are Americans 
at the Abbey of Solesmes, on the Isle of Wight, with 
Dom J. Gajard and Dom H. Desrocquettes. Others 
are at the Archabbey of Beuron in Hohenzollern, Ger- 
many, under Dom Johner. What is perhaps the 
beginning of a Gregorian school in America, the great 
need of which was so sharply emphasized at the Gre- 
gorian Congress in New York last summer, is devel- 
oping at the Priory of the English Benedictines at 
Portsmouth, R. I. Under the direction of Dom Philip 
Fije, O. S. B., a former student of Solesmes, instruc- 
tion is given in Gregorian chant and accompaniment 
to it. While this is perforce at present confined to 
only a few students, priests, and clerics of the Priory, 
it is to be hoped that it will only be a matter of time 
until the English Benedictines may be able to extend 
their activities greatly in this direction—————The 
first annual meeting of the “Catholic Historical 
Association” was held in Washington during the 
Christmas holidays. Among the papers read one of 
the most noteworthy, both from an historical and a 
literary standpoint, was that on the “Personality and 
Character of Gregory VII in Recent Historical Re- 
search” by the Rev. Thomas Oestrich, O. S. B., Rector 
of Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C., who is one 
of the founders and a life member of the Historical 
Association. 
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Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—It is now the 
M season for the proverbial April showers that bring 

forth May flowers. Warm days are returning to 
the North and the cold days of winter are fleeing be- 
fore the face of the sun. Soon the green grass, inter- 
mingled with bright flowers, will carpet the earth 
again. The trees, too, will wake from their long 
slumber (happy trees!) and put on their finery for 
receiving summer visitors. Before long the song birds 
will be building homes in which to place their young 
families. How enjoyable spring is with its new life, 
how invigorating the air, how pleasant to be out of 
doors! If spring is so beautiful, how great and how 
grand must not God be who has made this wonderful 
earth! How much greater and grander and more 
beautiful must it not be in heaven which He has made 
for us to enjoy when this life is over! It is surely 
worth our while to lead good lives here so that we may 
be His friends when we have to leave this earth for- 


ever. 
Tell-Tales 


Pussy-Willow had a secret 
That the snowdrops whispered her; 

And she purred it to the South Wind 
While it stroked her velvet fur. 

And the South Wind hummed it softly 
To the busy honey-bees; 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms 
On the scarlet maple trees. 

And these dropped it to the wood-brooks, 
Brimming full of melted snow; 

And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, 
As they chattered to and fro. 

Little Robin could not keep it, 
So he sang it loud and clear 

To the sleepy woods and meadows: 
“Wake up! Cheer up! Spring is here!” 

Exchange. 


A Sleeping-Bag Story 


Once there was a little Green Worm. His home was 
in a green tree, and he ate green leaves every minute 
that he was awake. Whenever he got too sleepy to eat 
any longer, he went right to sleep on the leaf that 
he happened to be ee and when he awoke, he went 
right to eating his clothes, or mattress, or ham- 


“mock, or whatever you choose to call it. So he grew 


plumper and greener all the time—eating and sleeping, 
and sleeping and eating. 

But one day he grew sleepier than ever before, and 
the first thing he knew he was making a nice little 
silken sleeping-bag for himself, spinning and spinning, 
= nicely as if he had taken spinning lessons all his 

e! 

He spun so fast and so well that soon his sleeping- 
bag was finished. It clung safely to a twig. Then 
he stretched himself and went to sleep, snug as a bug 
in a rug. 

It was well that he had made himself such a nice 
warm covering, for soon afterward it grew cold; oh, 





so cold! The wind blew, and the snow fell deep. If 
the little Green Worm had not made that sleeping-bag, 
he would surely have had a very hard time. But being 
so warm, he slept very soundly; and, sleeping so sound- 
ly, he never knew one thing about the snow or the 
wind or the bitter cold, as he rocked to and fro, safe 
and warm. 

Finally the snow melted, the trees began to grow 
green, and the merry sunshine crept right inside the 
little Green Worm’s sleeping-bag, to tell him that spring 
had come. 

Then he awoke. He stretched. He yawned. 

“I must get up. I’m hungry,” he said to himself. 
So he tried to get up, just as he used to do. But he 
ae that he was fastened tightly in his sleeping- 

ag! 

“Dear me!” he said to himself. “This was a very 
nice thing to stay inside of, but not so nice to get out 
of! But I must do it!” 

Then how he stretched and pushed. Oh, how hard 
he did try! Sometimes he was almost discouraged; 
and often he had to stop and rest. But he kept on 
bravely. It made his heart go thumpety-thump, and 
his breath come very hard. But he kept on. 

“This time I’ll do it!” he said to himself at last. 
“Now—here goes. Ah, it’s opening, it’s opening!” 

Sure enough, with that last push and twist he could 
see the bright sunlight through the rent he had made. 

“One more try!” he said, “and I’m out!” 

So he made one more try, and he was out! 

How glad he was! 

“But what are these things sticking to me?” he 
—, “I didn’t have those before I took that long 
nap!’ 

He looked over his shoulder rather glumly. Then 
he laughed. 

“Why, they’re wings!” he cried. “Wings! I’m a 
butterfly—a butterfly, a lovely yellow butterfly! I 
can fly! I can fiy! Oh, oh, oh, oh!” 

Then he spread his wings carefully, a little at a 
time, so as not to tear them, though it was hard to 
be patient, and do it slowly enough. But presentl 
they were all ready. And then away he went throu 
the sunny air, to the waiting flowers! 

“Oh, how glad I am,” he whispered to himself, “that 
I did not get discouraged and give up trying to get 
out?”—MINNIE LEONA UPTON in S. S. Times. 


Baby 


I run home from school each ev’ning 
By the shortest, quickest way. 

For a little baby brother 

With us now has come to stay. 


He’s an angel come from heaven, 

Oh, so lovely and so fair; 

With his dimpled cheeks, when smiling, 
And his flaxen curly hair. 


He’s a little ray of sunshine 
In our home, my mamma’s joy. 
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And my papa a so proudly 
Of his chubby little boy. 


Mamma told me that God sent him. 
So I pray to Him each day 
Not to take away this angel 
On account of naughty May. 
LITTLE May. 


Lesson in Expression 


The following poem is often used in declamatory 
contests and for school programs. It should be given 
with musical accompaniment. 


King Robert of Sicily 
By Henry W. LONGFELLOW 


Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Apparelled in magnificent attire, “ 
With retinue of many a knight and squire, 
On St. John’s eve at Vesper’s proudly sat 
And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 

(Music begins here. Pianist plays softly and Mag- 
nificat is chanted softly so as not to interfere with 
reader: 

And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 
Repeated like a burden or refrain 
He caught the words, “Deposuit potentes 
De sede, et exaltavit humiles.” ; 

(Reader may chant words in Latin or they may be 
chanted by pianist while reader stands in listening 
attitude—music continues to word “deep.”) 

And slowly lifting up his kindly head 
He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

“What mean these words?” ; 
. (Reader stands arms folded across chest, head high, 
haughty tone and look.) 

The clerk made answer meet, 

“He has put down the mighty from their seat 

And has exalted them of low degree.” 

Thereat, King Robert muttered scornfully, 

“Tis well, that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue; 

For unto priests and people be it known, 

There is no power can push me from my throne!’ 

(Reader assumes same attitude as before. Haughty, 
proud tone and facial expression.) 

And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
Lulled, by the chant, monotonous and deep. 
(Here music ceases.) 
When he awoke, it was already night; 
The church was empty, and there was no light, 
Save where the lights that glimmered few and faint, 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 

(Attitude of speaker now shows alarm and terror.) 
He started in his seat and gazed around, 

But saw no living thing nor heard no sound. 
He groped toward the door but ’twas locked; 

He cried aloud, and listened and then knocked, 
And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 

The sounds reechoed from the roof and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls. 

(Reader makes gesture with both arms to indicate 

roof and walls.) ' 

At length, the sexton hearing from without 

The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 

And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer, 
Came with his lantern, asking, “Who is there?” 
Half choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said, 
“Open, ’tis I, the King! Art thou afraid?” 
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(Reader assumes defiant attitude. Put hatred, an- 
ger, sarcasm tn voice.) 
The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 
This is some drunken vagabond, or worse! 
Turned the great key, and flung the portal wide. 

(Reader makes wide gesture with both arms on 
“flung the portal.”) 
A man rushed by him at a single stride, 
Haggard, half naked, without hat or cloak, 
Who neither turned nor looked at him nor spoke, - 
But leaped into the blackness of the night, 
And vanished like a specter from his sight. 

(Reader pauses slightly, and steps back before be- 
ginning again.) 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 
Bareheaded, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
With sense of wrong, and outrage desperate, 
Strode on, and thundered at the palace gate: 
Rushed through the courtyard, thrusting in his rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page 
He hurried up the broad and sounding stair, 
His white face ghastly in the torches’ glare. 
From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed; 
Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed 
Until at last, he reached the banquet room, 
Blazing with light and breathing with perfume. 

(The reader should employ rapid word action begin- 
—. — a ed —— the courtyard,” and con- 
inuing to “until a t, reached the banquet room 
blazing with light,” etc.) 

(Continued next month.) 


-NoTeE:—If any of eur readers wish to use this 
obtain 


befere the May issue ef TmE Gram they may 

the werds from any cemplete copy of Lengfellow’s 
a. In this way you may memorize the words and 
earn the gestures when the magazine reaches you. 


Physical Culture 


Assume military position. Chest high, heels together 
toes out, hips back, and weight aver tals of feet. - 

Exercise 1. 

1—Raise arms straight up from sides, shoulder high, 
to horizontal position. Count 1. 

2—Bring arms, still shoulder high, around to front. 
Count 2. 

3—Bring hands to chest. Count 3. 

4—Push down with palms as if pushing an imagin- 
ary weight. Push hard. 

Inhale on 1, 2, 3, 4, and exhale when hands return 
to position at side. Do this several times. 

Exercise 2. 

1—Arms at sides. Bring hands together low in 
front. Curve fingers to make hands cup shape. 

2—Inhale and lift imaginary weight, chest high. 

8—Invert palms and push down hard. 

4—To position at sides. 

Repeat this several times. 

This is a very good exercise for chest development. 


Letter Box 


Address all communications to Agnes Brown Hering, 
Royal, Nebraska. 


A few weeks ago we said to ourselves, and we did 
not say it aloud either, “I do not understand why so 
few of the Boys and Girls write for our Better Box,” 
and almost instantly the letters, poems, and steries 
began to pour in. So many have come that it is 
necessary for us to formulate a set of ironclad rules 
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and communications which do not conform to these 
rules cannot be accepted. 


Rules 


1—Write in ink on one side of the paper only. 

2—Letters or stories must not contain more than 
three hundred words. 

3—The number of words should be placed in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page. 

4—The name and address must be signed to every 
contribution. 

5—We do not care for stories about princesses, 
brownies, fairies, and the like. Stories about animals, 
birds, children, and flowers will be considered. 


From Chicago we received a poem without a signa- 
ture. We cannot publish communications of this sort. 
From Connecticut we received two stories-which were 
written in pencil and on both sides of the paper. From 
Indiana also we received a story written in pencil and 
on both sides of the paper. 


But, Boys and Girls! The spelling! O the spelling! 
It makes us heart-sick. When we taught school we 
handed back such papers to be corrected and rewritten. 
In this great big language class we are conducting 
through the columns of THE GRAIL, we cannot hand 
the papers back and we do not like to throw them into 
the wastebasket either, so before you send your com- 
munications to us be sure you have followed the rules. 


The Snow Flakes 


Did you see the pretty fairies 

Go dancing through the air, 

Did you see them tag each other 
With their fingers small and fair? 


They made the blanket for the flowers 
Which then were sleeping sound, 
But now are peeping from the earth 
And dancing all around. 


The children of Old Mother Earth 
All dressed in colors gay, 
To deck Our Lady’s Altar 
In the lovely month of May. 
MARYROSE BANNON. 
Notre Dame Academy, Waterbury Connecticut. 


Dear Agnes Brown Hering:— 

I have become very interested in “The Grail.” I 
am a sophomore in High School. I liked the letters 
of “Delight” and Bobby Keane very much. I am sor- 
ry, though, that “Delight” cannot use her pseudonym. 
I have coined my own to avoid any embarrassment. _ 

I like to write short stories. I hope to have some 
published soon. A prominent editor has read some 
of my work and has given me every encourgement. 

I like to read but on account of my studies, I can- 
not indulge in it very much. I enjoy Shakespeare and 
some of our modern American novelists. 

I would like to see more children’s stories in your 
“Corner.” My younger sisters read your “Corner” 
oe ee great pleasure therein but they think it too 
small. 

I read and studied the poem, “The Vision of Sir 
Launfaul” in school and I liked the story of “The 
Grail” which has been appearing in your magazine. 

May I write again, please? 

Yours Sincerely, 
Pennsylvania. CHERRY BROWNE. 

NoTe:—Insert the following line: “Robert of Sicily, 
brother of Pope Urbane” on foregoing page (347) 
before line 9 of text, column 2. 
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Thank you, Cherry Browne. You surely may write 
again, and welcome. We are glad that your sisters 
find the “Corner” too small. We wish it were twice 
as large. Your letter is the kind we like to receive, 
well written, neat, no misspelled words. It was a real 
pleasure to read it. 


“Marie from the North,” way up in Canada, sent 
us a contribution which, we regret, space will not per- 
mit us to publish this time. Write us a letter, Marie, 
describing the place where you live. 


Conneaut, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1921, 
Dear Agnes Brown Hering: 

Sometime ago when I read “Delight Evans” letter 
in the “Grail,” I had an irrepressible longing to write 
a letter too. When I read “Miss Bobbie’s” I couldn’t 
resist the temptation, so here is my first letter to the 
“Corner.” 

It seems a pity, I think, that girls who have so many 
similar tastes cannot become acquainted with each oth- 
er. Now, I have a friend, a very sweet girl, whom I 
have known for over a year. We both love to read 
and write. But Fate has been unkind to us, for she 
has gone to live in another city and we have merely 
the consolation of writing to each other. 

I’m crazy to go up in an airplane! 

I suppose I ought to tell you something about my- 
self, but I’m so jumpety-jumpy that I forget half the 
important things. 

I’m fifteen, and this is my 2nd year in High School. 
I’m 5 ft. and 3% inches in height. I have brown hair, 
and my eyes, well, if you take some gray, a good bit 
of blue, and a little green, and mix them all up you'll 
probably get the color of my eyes if you’re successful. 

I’m inclined to be curious, altho’ I’m a rather quiet 
girl naturally. Books have been my world ever since 
I can remember. I’d be perfectly satisfied if I were 
stranded on a desert island if I had books around me. 
I often forget that I need something to eat when I 
have an interesting book on hand. Not that I don’t 
like fun! I do, but I like to read better. 

Gracious! I’m sure this letter is scarcely readable, 
let alone interesting, but I’m going to send it anyway. 

I hope “Delight Evans” and “Miss Bobbie” will write 
again soon. 

Respectfully, “Gypsie Sue.” 
P. S. My name isn’t really “Gypsie Sue” but I’m so 
restless at times that it suits me. I love green meadows, 
the starlit nights, campfires, and the sobbing of violins! 
P. S. No. 2. May I write again when you have re- 
covered from this sad attempt at letter writing? G. S. 


Oh joy! “Gypsy Sue” wrote her letter on the type- 
writer. Do it again. 


Never Spend a Penny 


At one time, not so very long ago, the copper was 
a popular piece of currency. It is needless to speak 
of its religious character as we all know it was taken 
to Church far oftener than any of the more affluent 
members of the pecuniary family. But alas, that day 
has passed and the penny collection has given place 
to the more aristocratic silver collection. Even the 
children of today disdain to spend one at the confec- 
tioners as the shopkeepers object to selling parts of 
a stick of candy. Though it may seem that the one- 
cent piece is fastly losing ground, yet there is raised 
in it’s honor a monument which stands head over all 
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of it’s kind. The Woolworth Building, the highest in 
the world, was erected on the penny profits of thousands 
and thousands of sales. Truly, the adage, “in union 
there is strength,” is verified. 

In the unostentatious penny is to be found the solu- 
tion of one of the biggest questions which face the 
Crusade: how to accomplish the end for which it was 
inaugurated; how to create and sustain an interest in 
the missions and to help them spiritually and material- 
ly. Even in the best of Units there are always some 
who do their bit and then quickly sink back into a 
state of passivity. It is difficult to expect them to 
become enthusiastic about the missions; to be a blaz- 
ing torch from but a momentary contact with the 
furnace of Christ’s love. They are willing but need 
a constant reminder of the business of their Heavenly 
Father which they must be about. 


The penny though in itself only a trifle should be 
made one of the most efficient agents at the disposal 
of the Crusade. We generally have about us one or 
more which we can always afford to give to the mis- 
sions without missing them in the least. How easy 
we should find this kind of charity if we had handy 
coin boxes in our corridors at school. An empty bak- 
ingpowder can on the kitchen shelf at home or a spare 
drawer in our desk where these little red men could 
be deposited, would answer our purpose. Each penny, 
accompanied by a short golden prayer, could attain 
results which would make the New York prodigy fade 
into insignificance. If we would religiously save all 
our pennies for the missions, in a short while we should 
have a habit formed which would make the mission 
ideals part and parcel of our very being. The mere 
sight of a copper would suggest the missions. Then, 
there are the little ones, brothers and sisters at an 
impressionable age, who are ever alert to follow exam- 
ple, be it good or bad. Explain the project to them 
and you will be surprised to find with what enthusiasm 
they will be dropping mother’s pennies, as well as 
their own, into the mite box. By the one act they will 
be taught both to save and to give. They will be culti- 
vating a generous and admirable character which will 
make them loved in this life and spiritual millionaires 
in the life hereafter. 


I need not enumerate the numerous missions which 
are in dire need. The wants of our own Negro and 
Indian missions, as well as those of China, India, and 
Africa, are all well known. The various mission so- 
cieties are always glad to furnish the name of some 
individual priest who is in more than ordinary straits, 
thereby giving the donor the pleasure of direct com- 
munication with mission life. 


If you will multiply by twenty million the amount 
which you think the average Catholic would be able 
to save in pennies alone in one year, twenty million, 
then perhaps you will be able to form some concep- 
tion of what could be accomplished with that sum in 
the vineyard of the Lord. Live up to the slogan, “Nev- 
er Spend a Penny,” and with the aid of your little 
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golden prayers the Cross of Christ will soon be car- 
ried to the uttermost ends of the world. 
St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT C. S. M. C. 


Miss Mary MacSwiney’s Appeal 
(Continued from page 329) 


est of the small nations. It has done more for 
Christianity and civilization of the world than 
any other nation, great or small. 

“Americans, do not help England in her pro- 
gram of oppression by apathy. America must 
not lose her ideals, ideals symbolized by ‘Old 
Glory.’ Remember that war cannot be elim- 
inated until truth and justice form the basis of 
all governments.” 

When asked, America has never yet failed 
to recognize a republic. Will she fail toward 
Ireland many of whose sons helped to win 
America’s freedom and to formulate her gov- 
ernment? 


When a Man’s Seventy 
(Continued from page 341) 


sort of general charge of things. We’re going 
to live there all the year round now on account 
of the health of our little girl, and I want some- 
body responsible around so that I can feel easy 
about the family when I’m away. Don’t worry, 
it’ll keep you busy all right.” 

John O’Leary drew a deep breath and in- 
stinctively his shoulders straightened and the 
old bright resolute light came into his eyes. 

“T’ll go, Mr. Meehan,” he stated proudly, “If 
Mary is willing and you think I can do the 
work.” 

“Of course you can. Then that’s settled.” 
And at once he began to talk about the state of 
the gardens and what they would need. “We'll 
grow some fine roses, John,” he laughed as he 
rose to go. 

O’Leary went to the door with him and 
watched the young man until the shadows en- 
folded him. Then he turned back into the 
house, smiling, light-hearted, merry, humming 
an old tune. His wife, listening in the dark- 
ness of the upper hall, smiled tremulously as 
she heard him. 

“Aha,” he murmured, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, “it’s a great thing, glory be to God, 
when there’s work for a man to do!” 
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The Movie in a Million Dollar Drive 


Within the past few years we have been realizing 
what formerly we should never have dreamed of. 
During the war period Uncle Sam needed money bad- 
ly. Urging motives of patriotism, he loosened the purse 
strings that were tightly wound about the hearts of 
vast multitudes, whom he induced. to make liberal 
loans to the nation. During the same period also em- 
inently successful drives were inaugurated in the name 
of charity. In these post bellwm days drive has suc- 
ceeded drive likewise in the name of charity. Enor- 
mous sums have been gathered for the sufferers in 
Europe—and much more is needed; extensive and in- 
tensive drives have been opened for diocesan purposes 
—the seminary, schools, and other charitable institu- 
tions—and the goals set have been reached. 

In one of the most recent drives, that of the Wis- 
consin United Catholic Campaign fund drive for 
$5,000,000 for diocesan needs, the “movie,” which has 
been pressed into service, proves a faithful ally. The 
Rothacker Film Company, of Chicago, had prepared 
for this drive a two-reel picture, entitled “Charity at 
Home,” which at the outset portrays Archbishop Mess- 
mer, of Milwaukee, explaining the purpose of the drive 
and the needs for which it is being made. Truly the 
“movie” can lead to heaven or draw down to the 
fathomless pit, move to virtue or form to vice. 


A Convert to the Faith 


At Los Angeles, California, lives Mr. Harry Wilson, 
a former minister of the Episcopal Church, now a 
convert to the Faith. To support himself and his 
family, he has established, at 330 South Vendome St., 
“The Harry Wilson Magazine Agency.” At this Agen- 
cy you may obtain at publishers’ prices all our Catho- 
lic papers and magazines, besides many secular papers 
and magazines. Mr. Wilson who gets an agent’s com- 
mission on all the subscriptions that he takes in is 
thus enabled to gain a livelihood. It is a worthy act 
of charity to get your papers and magazines through 
“The Harry Wilson Magazine Agency.” Mr. Wilson 
will gladly send you gratis a list of all papers and 


magazines. 
Abbey Chronicle 


Fes. 2. Candlemas Day.—According to custom 
Rt. Rev. Abbot blessed the poe Father Prin 
celebrated the Solemn High Mass that followed. 

Father Maurus has gone to Jasper College to fill 
the vacancy made by Professor Teder, who will be 
absent for the remainder of the school year. 

Rev. Louis Becher, class of ’18, assistant at Loogoo- 
tee, is here at the parental home to regain his strength 
after a severe siege of typhoid fever. 

Fes. 4. The students of the Theological Seminary, 
who finished their semiannual examinations yesterday, 
are granted a day of relaxation before taking up the 
work of the new semester. 

Fes. 5. Rev. Joseph Rives, class of ’20, who has 


charge of the congregation at Reed, Ky., accompanied 
by Cronin Pike, also an alumnus, are here for 3 visit. 
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Fes. 8. Shrove Tuesday.—In the afternoon we were 
entertained by a band concert with vocal solos. 

Fes. 9. Ash Wednesday and the opening of the 
— a f ahs re the mf —_. Abbot 

and im ashes at 9 a. m. emn High 
Mass followed. 

Fes. 13. Father Justin returned to our midst to re- 
cuperate from his recent operation for appendicitis. 
Owing to temporary suspension of “operations” on the 
Ferdinand Railroad, the convalescent had to come by 
team from Johnsburg, or “Ferdinand Station” as we 
called it in bygone days. 

_ Fes. 14. St. Valentine’s Day, but our peaceful home 
is not troubled with the sending and receiving of silly 
valentines. 

_ The community celebrated two Requiems this morn- 
ing: one after Lauds, the anniversary for Father Fin- 
tan who died a year ago, the other at 7:30, for the 
deceased Abbot Fintan, who died in 1898. A Pontifical 
Requiem is celebrated each year on this day. 

Fes. 15. Last night Rev. Winfrid Sullivan, class of 
’20, assistant at St. Augustine’s Church, Jeffersonville, 
came for a short visit with his brother Ambrose of 
First Theology. 

Fes. 16. Father Francis has returned from St. 
Marys-of-the-Rocks, where he has been for several 
months during the absence of Rev. Lambert Weishaar, 
class of ’04, who has been on a pilgrimage to Spain, 
Italy, and the Holy Land. 

Fes. 19. After the balmy days of the past week, 
suggestive of the banana belt of Florida, it looks as 
though ground hog winter were upon us, for snow has 
fallen to a depth of some four or five inches. 

Mr. F. X. Carmichael, of Bloomington, is here on 
a visit to his son, Herbert, a pupil of Second Latin. 

Fes. 22. Our students always welcome the annual 
recurrence of Washington’s Birthday, for it means a 
cessation of studies and classes for at least one day. 
An additional feature of cheer was visible today in the 
students’ dining room, which was decorated with artis- 
tic shields, bearing the red, white, and blue, and draped 
with American flags. The dinner was settled quite 
amicably, for, the Seminary Orchestra had been en- 
gaged to give their notes. We almost forgot to men- 
tion that the arrangements for the whole affair were 
under the capable management of the Extension Bureau 
of the St. Thomas Literary Society. 

In the afternoon Very Rev. Celestine Sander, 0O.S.B., 
pastor of the local parish, took us by the “movie” route 
on a trip with the K. of C’s to the battlefields of 
Europe and brought us back unscarred by shot or shell. 

—Rev. Theophilus Schwamm, class of ’95, has been 
transferred from Beattie to Wheaton, Kan. 

—Rev. Oscar L. Poole, who made his preparatory 
studies at our college, besides a year in the Theological 
Seminary, was ordained at Baltimore, on Feb. 19, for 
the diocese of Covington. Father Poole celebrated 
his First Holy Mass at Leitchfield, Ky., on Feb. 22. 
May the Lord of the vineyard accord the new levite 
many fruitful years in His service! 

—February 22 was the tenth anniversary of the con- 
secration of Rt. Rev. John Ward, D. D., Bishop of 
Leavenworth, class of ’85. His Lordship celebrated 
a Pontifical High Mass in the chapel of the Ursulines 
at Paola, Kan. Rev. Thomas H. Kinsella, also of the 
the class of ’85, preached the sermon. 

—There will not be many silver jubilees this year 
among our alumni. Out of the class ordained on May 
31, 1896, we find but few names in the Catholic Direc- 
tory. Rev. Frank X. Wolf, Troy, Ind., Rev. Theodore 
Drees, Taylor, Texas, Rev. Gustave Hottenrott, Gesh- 
en, Ind., and Rev. Vincent Opava, Lawler, Iowa. Rev. 
—. Burwinkel, College ’90-’92, was also ordained 
in ‘ 
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CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


GOOD BOOKS 


The VIRTUES OF CHRIST SERIES 


BY THE REV. HENRY C. SCHUYLER, PH. D., S.T.L. 
Over Twenty-five thousand Soid 


“The volumes issued together in their attrac- 
tive binding make up a dainty series of devotional 
books. Father Schuyler’s name is well known, and 
this series has added to his laurels.”—Catholic 
Herald, London. 

THE COURAGE OF CHRIST 

Illustrated 16 mo, 127 pages 
THE CHARITY OF CHRIST 

Illustrated 16 mo, 177 pages 
THE OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST 

Illustrated 16 mo, 140 pages 
A DIVINE FRIEND 

Illustrated 16 mo, 142 pages 
THE SACRAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP 

Illustrated 16 mo, 218 pages 
Three volumes SEPARATELY Five volumes 

Boxed $4.50 90¢ each Boxed $2.70 

THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 
By Francis Thompson, edited with notes by 
the Rev. Michael A. Kelley, and an introduc- 
tion by Katherine Bregy, 16 mo, large paper 
edition, ornamented boards, with cloth back. 
Price 75¢ net 

POEMS By Francis X. Doyle, S. J. 

“Many are exquisite gems radiant with color and 

wrought with deft touch into shapes of rare 

beauty”—American Ecclesiastical Review. 


Square 16 mo, 137 pages, cloth. Price $1.00 net 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


PETER REILLY, Publisher 


183 N. Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


ADVERTISEMENTS 















Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
will be heartily received by us. They will 
find in this vocation a safe way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness. Applica- 
tions to be made to 


Rt. Rev. Abbot, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 








The Crown of Life 





Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 


A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 


The Abbey Press 


By the 


Single Copies 15 Cents 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 





SOMETHING NEW 


In Holy Water Fonts 


Should be in every Catholic 
Home or Institution. This 
Font is hollow and holds six 
months supply of holy water. 
It feeds out just enough to 
moisten fingers. Made of 
metal and will not rust. 
Very artistic. A beautiful 
Christmas, Wedding or 





; 
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aon *| Birthday gift. 








7 Pat. Pending 
Sacred Heart 
“ “ 


Size 6% x 3% inches 
Roman Gold Finish No. 230-A 


Antique “ ™ “ 231-A 

4 * Silver - “ 232-A 
Bl. Virgin & Child Roman “ " “ 233-A 
“ “ “ Antique “ “ “ 234-A 
- . “ Silver * “ 235-A 


Order by Number 
Price $3.00 each, 2 for $5.00 Delivered 


Henry A. Kretschmer, 
Peru, Illinois 


NOW READY 


Class Book of Elocutien 


Reo. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


q A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 


§ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 


{ A copious selection of pieces suitable for praec- 
tice in public reading and speaking 
{| Recommended by teachers of expression 


Per copy $2.00 
For lot orders, special price. 


The Abbey Press 


Student’s 


By the 


134 Pages 
Postage Prepaid 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 

















Bread For Starving Children. 





























Thanks to the generosity of our subscribers, during the last few months we were 
able to collect about $2,500 for the BREAD FUND for the starving children of central 
Europe, especially Austria. Week by week as this money was received it was immedi- 
ately forwarded to these suffering countries. But, dear friend. $2,500 among 214 mil- 
lions children gives to each less than 1¢ a piece. How long would your child subsist 
on 1¢? 


Of all the victims of the War, the lot of Austria is the hardest and she and her 
people are suffering the most. We must remember that her once happy homes, farms, 
and factories are in ruins. We must remember that she has been despoiled of practical- 
ly all her resources; live stock, seed for planting, raw material, and machinery. We 
must remember that she has been robbed of her most fertile territories, that her work- 
ers have no employment, no means of production, and no means of subsistance. And 
we must remember that out of all this the widowed mothers and orphaned children— 
the innocent victims—are the greatest sufferers. 


Who shall be held responsible for all this misery, hardship, and suffering is not 
for us to judge. But shall we as Catholics, as Christian fathers and mothers allow all this 
suffering to continue when it is within our power so easily to bring relief? A merciful 
Providence has blessed us with an abundarce of all good things and His eye is upon us 
to watch whether we will selfishly keep it all for ourselves or whether we will share 
it with our brethren in need. 


Many of our subscribers have contributed towards our BREAD FUND, and many 
have contributed liberally by making donations of $25.00, $50.00, and $100.00. To all 
who have contributed we express our heartfelt thanks. But many have not contributed. 
We now appeal again and beg in the name of Christ and in the name of the army of 
little children daily suffering the pangs of hunger and crying for bread, to give some- 
thing towards our BREAD FUND. “According to thy ability be merciful. If thou 
have much give abundantly, if thou have little take care even so to bestow willingly 
a little.” Christian father, will you not give a day’s wages to buy bread for the starv- 
ing? Christian mother, will you not forego just a few luxuries to help buy the necessa- 
ries of life for a hungry child? 


All we ask of you is to give what you can, and to remember that when giving to 
the poor you are giving to Christ. “Inasmuch as you have done it to one of the least 
of these, you have done it unto me.” “He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
What we lend is not only repaid, but repaid with interest. 


The Benedictine Fathers will gladly bear all expenses of collecting and forwarding 
the money for this BREAD FUND. Address your contributions to ’ 


The Benedictine Fathers 


BREAD FUND 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 





